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Golden Text for the Quarter : 


The words that I speak unto 
yoa, they are spirit, and they are life. : 63. 


John 6 


. April 3.—The Power of Faith . 2.0.) 2 2... Matt. 9 : 18-34 
. April 10,—The Mission of the: Twelve . Matt. 9: 35 to-10 : 15, 40-42 
. _— 17.—The Question of John the Baptist . . . Matt. 11: 1-19 

Eee 24.—Warning and Invitation .. . - 1 : 20-30 


May 1.—1wo Sabbath ‘Incidents 
. May 8.—Temperance Lesson 
May 15.—Growing Hatred to Jesus : . Matt. 12 : 22-32, 38-42 
May 22.—The Death of Jobn the Baptist Matt. 14: 1-12 
. May 29.—The Multitudes Fed .°. . . Matt. 14: yan > 15 5 29-39 
i; June 5.—Jesas-Walks on the Sea... 2... 8. att..14 : 22-36 
rr June 12.—The Canaanittsh Woman... : . i: Matt. rs : 21-28 
52. .—The Parable of the Sower Matt. 13 : 1-9, 18-23 
13. .—Parable of the ‘Tares Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43 


att.12: 41-14 
Prov. 23 : 29-35 
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Fuss 


* 
His Offering 
By Philip E. Howard 


+op of the simple things, 
“God of the lowly, Stngle-béenved; Paves 
Mark what the poor man brings ! 
Work of his hands till the red blood started, 
Stone hewn true to:the plan ; 
Setting of girder, hoisting of rafter, 
Treading a dizzy span ; 
Not his the scheme; but steadily following after. 
This the cathedral he raises,— 
Toil-is thy tribute; hour by hour. 
Thou, and not man, yieldeth praises 
Meet for the hands that labor on buttress and tower. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Single-Thought Power 

No one car ever do great things who cannot shut 
out from his thought everything in the universe except 
the single thing upon which, for the time being, he 
needs to concentrate, _ A terrible concentration is the 
price of power. Dr. John Douglas Adam puts the 
other side of this truth when he says : ‘‘ The psychol- 
ogy of weakness is the double thought. The man 
who cannot marshal his thoughts at will, and hold 
them’ single in any direction, is a weak man."' 
‘*Unstable in all his ways,’’ James called the 
double-minded man. Only he who can say, ‘‘ This 
one thing I do,” can’ do great things in any field. 
Let us. strive,’ struggle, agonize if need be, to think 
single upon every line of thought that we take up, —if 
it is worth taking up at cll. There is no mind- and 
character- discipline in the world quite equal to this. 


yA 
Our Ever New Perils 


With every -passing year the disaster to us from 
committing’ certain sins ought to be greater’ than it 
ever was before. This is not because the sins change; 


but: because -we.~ ought to ber changing; . by. ¢aving 
moved" farther along: and. higher -up- in’ the: plane of 


; character and Christian experience. 


... Setback in his moral life by that act: 


thief who steals a dollar 


life is lived on the low. plane of continual thieving. 
But after that thief has been won to Christ, and, asa 
erry-Mc Auley, has lived the Christ-life for years so 
faithfully that he is as a beacon to other men in the 
way of Life, for him then to steal a dollar would be 
to suffer a disaster unspeakably great. That which 
was a commonplace act of his old: life now has in 
it the possible wrecking of his new life. So it is, 
in only less obvious ways, with all of us. If we are 
moving steadily forward in the life that Christ wants 
us to live, then there are things that we were doing a 
year ago with little resultant setback to our lives, 
which to-day mean such conscious moral failure that 
the disaster imperils all our usefulness in the Kingdom. 
This is one of the penalties of continuing attainment. 
If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature, and he 
can nevet again count as trifling the things that seemed 
trifling in his days of blindness and ignorance. 
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Drawn Together by Barriers 
Every barrier between two persons who ought to 


be close together’ is: a'special reason for their getting . 


together... ‘The very existenceof something that tends 
to keep them apart ‘isan additional reason for their 
finding common ground and unity of purpose in other 
ways. Business partners or employees’ who must 
work togethér in harmony, brother and sister or hus- 
band and wife in the home, fellow church-members, 
in these-and: in other ‘relationships °of life there js 
almost always something in the personal beliefs, or 
practises of-the individuals that tends to keep them 
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The professional — 
oes not suffer’ any radical © 
-for his whole 

% mire) eee relationship and deepened 


apart and prevent as fulla wale and co-operation 
as would otherwise seem possible. Yet the riglht- 
minded person accepts such seeming barriers as only 


mutual con ‘Because there is something that 
tends to hold us apart, is the very reason why we 
must the more certainly make it our purpose and our 
attainment to get close together. When this is recog- 
nized and acted upon, barriers actually become addi- 
tional links in the relationship. How surely the Devil is 
doomed to defeat when we make his defeat our life- 


business ! 
x 
Just Testing 


Annoyance and irritation can never come to the 
person who declines to be annoyed or irritated. It will 
help us to maintain this consistent declination if we 
realize that every unexpected and interrupting demand 
upon our time, our plans, and our good-nature, is 
simply an opportunity for us,to show. how we are liv- 
ing. Sometimes the telephone bell rings at a very inop- 
portune time, and, upon answering it, we get the reply 
that an inspector is just testing, to see whether our 
instrument and its connection are in condition to give 
us the kind, of: service that. the company seeks to 
maintain, . That-is one ntission of the things that 
break in on.our life; with ajangling and. an insistence 
that try us sorely,.yet that we must respond to; they 
are ‘‘just testing.’’ -The kind of response they get 
from us reveals the conditiomof our instrument and 
its connection ; we show at once whether the kind of 
service that is expetted i is being maintained, Upon 
our .satista -and. undisturbed answer to, these 
‘+ test, Calls"* depends our ability to answer the really 
great demands nt a” 
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The Catastrophe of Neglect 


F THERE’ is anything that most of us dread and 
would avert with ‘all our might if we knew it was 
coming, it is the kind of event that we call a 

catastrophe. ‘But our conventional ideas of such an 
event are of something so violent and noisy that we 
could not fail to'‘hear its threatening: We assume 
that we should know one if we sawit. There are 
certain tragic forms in which it sometimes falls, like 
riot or plague or disgrace ; but we are not willing to 
attend to the less striking forms in which most such 
happenings fall: upon men’s lives. The worst and 
most far-reaching catastrophe is one which nobody 
notices until it’ has done its work. And that is the 
catastrophe of neglect. 

No man can be very wise or well-equipped for life 
who is simple enough to suppose that our worst perils 
will always come ringing a bell to herald their 
approach.” No more can we take our ease and trust 
that if there ‘is anything very serious the matter with 
our life, our friends and’‘those who lové us will surely 
let us know of it. For the hardest thing to get through 
anybody's head is a realization of his worst fault. 
The lesser faults our friends will dare to speak of, as 
they sometimes do, and we are’ quite happy to have 
gotten’ off.so easily: We know that the things they 
criticize are not fatal and may easily be corrected. 
But’ the closest friend will hesitate before telling us 
that we are degenerating, or that our whole level is 
lowered, or that we are far from being the meni wé 
used to be. All this we must find out mostly from 
ourselves and with the help of God. Many a wife 
has ever before her, night and day, the sad realization 
that it is not this or that, but the»whole spirit and 
inmost life of her husband, that is deteriorating.’ She 
dréads the outlook, but she dares not speak. Doing 
iro definitely* bad thing, the husband-is neglecting the 
whole ‘purpose of life at a thousand ‘points. Who can 





tell us that our tone is lowered, our spirit changed, 
our fineness turned to coarseness through remissnesses 
no one of which in itself seems a serious thing, - but 
whose total means that we have become without 
knowing it different men? We must find out for 
ourselves with God's help how we stand, and remem- 
ber’ that more crises in life fail to be met, and more 
tragedies occur, through neglect than through all other 
forms of wrong-doing put together. 

But it is such a slow and respectable evil, and so 
few of its motions attract our notice, that we do not 
know it has us in its coils so that we can hardly move. 
‘¢If the prophet had bade us do some great thing, we 
would have done it’'; but as for supposing that with 
our clear brains (we always assume that our brains 
are very reliable) we need to give attention to what is 
only the danger of fools, we will have none of it. It 
is an interesting truth that the great prophets of life 
never do tell us to do some great thing. They spend 
most of their lives in costs of sacrifice and conflict, 
repairing the mischief made in the world by men 
who, ‘in the quest of splendid achievement,’ neglected 
so many little things and ordinary things ‘that their 
inattention has cost the world more than their achieve- 
ment gained’ for it. Neglect is simply not doing what 
we ought to have done,’ but the one who is ‘self- 
victimized by it can always say, ‘‘I don’t see what I 
have ever done to bring ‘this calamity upon me."’ 
All along the line he has just ‘simply. not done the 
things whose absence spells disaster; © And our sins of 
omission always make more trouble and’do more harm 
than’ our sins of conimission. 

This insidious’ danger lays hold of lives that have 
hitherto been responsible and effective.. We see some 
one who for years has been careful and painstaking, 
and: has put hintself: thoroughly. into whatever he did, 
now entering into a reaction where he lets things slide. 











mensurate, so he takes to light- 


self. But wo to the. man who: deliberately copies 
. poor work ! 

There is another sophistry that often accounts for 
this infirmity of carelessness which sometimes over- 
spreads a life and makes it undetermined just when it 
ought to be at its best. That is the idea that careful- 
ness and attention are things which may well have a 

lace in the beginning of life, but that do not need to 
kept up after one has on into a good meas- 
ure of success and standing. This incessant watch- 
fulness, which is very hard to’keep up, seems to belong 
to the apprentice period of life, but not to be necessary 
afterwa One feels that from this time on his past 
record ought to atone for many a shortcoming, and 
that men will probably carry over the memory of the 
excellent things he used to do and let that color what- 
ever he does in the future. - And for a little time those 
who believe in him will pass over much ; but not for 
long. A good record is a help to a man if he keeps 
on doing well; but let him stop, and he is worse off 
‘ than other men. People miss his old assured dealing 
with whatever was entrusted to him. When, there- 
fore, this deceit is creeping over us and making us 
scamp our service wherever we can, it is time to pull 
ourselves up sharply and begin life all over again. 
If the one who has always rendered good service will 
just remember that he is less excusable than others 
for ever giving poor service, all will be well. Many 
men have lost their positions through having too con- 
stantly in mind how well they used-to fill them, and 
thinking that that will see them through. The:num- 
ber of times one can begin all over again with the 
apprentice feeling decides just how far he will go. 
It is not through lack of power to think up new 


of his neglect or how silently cords are. snapping be- 
tween him and the best life of his dear ones. Out of 
such situatio-:vs come more domestic tragedies than 
come from anywhcre else. Oh, if when everything 
seems all right we could just make vivid to ourselves 
what it was that inade them all right in the first place, 
and do some more of just those things! But it seems 
as if witn most of us things have to go wrong before 
we will do the simple things that would insure their 
continued rightness. If the house has fallen down, 
we will do scimething; but the little attention which 
the house needs at this point which can be given in 
an hour or a half day, or at some other point where 
harm can be kept from happening by a very slight 
effort, —these things seem beneath us. ‘If it were some- 
thing great, we would do it; but we wait until what is 
needed is so great that we are staggered by it. 

Let us drop all thought of great adventurous things 
to do, and be content to do to-day and to-morrow the 
only kind of things that have ever put any greatness 
into us, If day by day we dread neglect and keep it 
from creeping.into the life of the soul.and.the per- 
formance of our task, we need not fear any great 
catastrophe. 





Waiting for Zeal 

The Devil likes us to get things twisted. 
example, we are often tempted to think that we could 
do better work for Christ if only we felt more deeply 


For 


than we do about certain things. The truth is that 
the deep feeling would come if we did better work for 
Christ. A California reader seems to be in real dan- 
ger from this common mistake, for he writes : 

I thought I would write you an inquiry for your Notes on 
Open Letters which has been a matter of concern to me. 
have been a member of the church for several years. When I 
jcined the church I had reason to believe that I had a Chris- 
tian experience. I have been identified with the work of the 
church as a Sunday-schvol superintendent, a steward, etc., 
but find I have lost the'vision to make this work effective. I 
do not know the reason, but the idea of holding personal fel- 
lowship with Christ seems to find no fulfilment in my experi- 
ence. ‘The vision of the need of souls is lacking. I am very 
desirous of doing my whole duty, but how can I help souls 
when my own soul is hungry for Christ? 

I read good books, but cannotdind what I need. You can- 
not, of course, give such advice as you might by a personal 
acquaintance with all the facts in the case, but possibly you 
may suggest some way that has been overlooked in thfs search 
for the real fellowship of the Son of God in life and service. 

It grieves me that I have so little interest in missions, when 
Jesus has this so close to his heart. At the same time I take 
especial interest in reading devotional literature. 


‘« Having a Christian expertence’’. does not save a 
man, nor empower a iman-for Christian service. 
Christ saves us, and Christ empowers us. What 
many refer to by a ‘‘Christian experience ’’ seems 
often to be chiefly their condition of feeling, at a cer- 
tain time, about Christ. And if that feeling leaves 
them, they are afraid that Christ has left them. But 
Christ does ‘not.come and go in any such unstable 
way as:do our feelings. 

This man says his. ‘‘ vision’’ of the need of souls is 
lacking.: ‘What does. he mean by that? Does he 
mean that he is now ignorant of the fact that the 
world needs Christ? Does he mean that he-believes 
that the unsaved people about him do-not need 
Christ ?} No, he ‘believes no such nonsense as that. 
He sees that men need Christ, just as ‘clearly as he 
has ever seen it in his life. _ His vision is all right ; 


but when he says ‘‘vision,’’ here, he means fee:ngs 
again, He does not feel as deeply about the need of 
souls as he once did. But what has that to do with 
his duty?, Christ hasn't changed. Men haven't 
changed. Men still need Christ, and this man knows 
it,.and he knows the truth about Christ. Therefore 
let him do his simple duty, and pass on the gospel 
message, whether he has any particular ‘‘feeling’’ or 
not. Moody used to say: ‘It's a good thing to 
strike while the iron’s hot, but it’s a better thing to 
strike it until you make it hot.’’ - The familiar illus- 
tration will be recalled of the man sitting shivering on 
a log on a gold winter day watching a woodchopper 
who, with kis coat off and the sweat on his brow, was 
making the chips fly.‘ If I were in a glow like that 
man, I'd chop wood too,”’ said the shivering onlooker. 

The real glow doesn’t come first, either in wood- 
chopping or in Christian service. We shall wait a 
long while if we wait for our zeal to come to us. We 
must go out after it, and we shall find it only in.serv- 
ice that costs us the best that there is in us.. Remem- 
ber: ‘* power, to its last particle, is duty.'" That 
means duty all along the line, especially in the little 
things of everyday life that we have been calling 
trifles, It may be that some of these tolerated trifles 
of unworthiness, or carelessness, have been blocking 
the channels of spiritual power for this man. The 
more trifling a wrong seems, the more dangerous it is. 

Mere activity, of course, will not bring a blessing 
to us or.to others in Christ's work.. There must be 
the constant, earnest, deliberately sought and won 
fellowship with Christ that means keeping in contact 
with the supply of power. But. that fellowship may 
always be had—when one surrenders everything that 
he has and is, for it. No man.can have it who is 
holding: on to anything in his life that is not in accord- 
ance with his highest understanding of Christ's will. 
One of the best and surest avenues of fellowship with 
Jesus is the ‘‘ Morning Watch."’. This means the 
taking of time—it ought to be.at least a half-houc—at 
the beginning of every day, before breakfast, for Bible 
reading and prayer... Has this: seeker. tried this plan 
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to Speak 

_The dumb witness for Christ is-a poor kind of 
Christian. The outspoken critic of others’ faults is a 
= kind of Christian. Recently an editorial note 

these columns expressed: the conviction that the 
best way to help people to overcome their faults is 
not to criticise them, but, sealing our lips to criticism, 
to show by our own lives, siiently, the way. A 
an Island reader asks a question as to this prin- 
cip 3 ‘ ‘ 

Permit me a word in reference to your editorial of February 
26, ‘‘ Better Than Saying It."* I agree wholly. It has awak- 
ened another point of view, however, which always arises when 
the question of example by living comes up. leis this : Are 
there not peg 4 men who do see, and have seen for years, and 
who have the _— ‘ct for, such 4 character as you sug- 
gest, and who also have led to think of better things, but 
who have not led better lives? Granted this, would not an 
evidence of personal interest on the part of the Christian and 
tactful suggestions as opportunity arose (criticism, but not so 
labeled), have been the means of uplifting those men? 


To be outspoken in letting people know of our 
Saviour, and in urging them to accept him as their 
Saviour, is one of the first and never-ending duties of 
every follower of Christ. Silent witnessing here will 
not do. Christianity was not propagated silently in 
those early years after Pentecost ; the marvelous’ ex- 
tension of the Kingdom in Koréa has not ‘been ac- 
complished by silent witnessing ; and Anjierica’ still 
needs the outspoken, personal evangelisitn of man to 
man. Such people as this correspondent describes need 
to have the personal invitation to make Jésus their 
Saviour and Master extended to them in direct, uwnmis- 
takable appeal by those who know whereof they speak. 

But that is not criticism; That-is evangélism. 
And evangelism and criticism have ndthing’ in ‘¢om- 
mon, The criticizing evangelist is a fruitless ¢van- 
gelist,—-we cannot scold and bring good news at'the 
same time. Let us speak freely of the joy and’ gain 
of the life in Christ, and tell others of ‘our dedive' that 
they should partake of its blessings ; but let us seal 
our lips against telling them. of their faults: Christ 
can do that for them better than we. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father : We would, in all simplicity and 
sincerity, thank thee for the mercies which crown our 
days and enrich our lives. We do devoutly accept 

them all, as summed up in the gift of sonship exhibited and 
extended to us in Jesus Christ. We would to-day ofce more 
and ever more largely take possession of that exalted life— 
and actually eeenties and think and feel and act as thy sons 
and daughters, ransomed from sin; and walking in unbroken 
fellowship with thee. Thou art lavishing on us the unstinted 
and ceaseless outflow. of Infinite Love ; how can we gather up 
this boundless wealth in our tiny hands? Lord, strengthen 
our grasp that we may take more ; and constrain us, in thine 
own large way, to pass on to dSthers somehow all we get, that 
thus we may have room for more: for the taste that.thou hast 

iven us of thy rich ge makes us hungry for the rest of it. 

ut how can our shriveled souls take it in? Thy bounties 
spill around us, and we let them go to waste. Enlarge our 
hearts. Send us such discipline as shall expand the withered 
cells of our being, that we may absorb more of God. Didst 
thou not plainly eng 2 us, O Master, ‘* Ye shall therefore be 
perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect’'? We can- 
not understand the majesty to which thou hast thus appointed 
us ; but for this fulness of life thou hast so whetted our appe- 
tite that we implore thee to accomplish in. us the glory thou 
hast promised to us. ‘Thou hast spread the banquet before us, 
and we would fain partake and be filled. ... Therefore let 
every joy thou sendest make us more glad and bountiful, every 
pain more tender, every disappointment more patient and far- 
sighted ; let every burden we bear make us more robust and 
tireless ; and let every bitter- experience of our own ‘frailties 
deepen our compassion for our fellows, and augment our power 
and skill in = them. . Lord, quicken our sluggish feet to 
go on ministries of love to the suffering and the wayward... . 
Show us how and where wé come short in our behavior; by 
what small infirmities we make trouble for other people and 
then pass on, smiling and complacent, never suspecting the 
mischief we work and the pain we cause. ... Impart to us 
that finish of grace and refinement of temper which shail make 
our whole life fragrant, and our presence always welcome. 
Let our actidns be always gracious and kind, even when events 
surprise and sting us. Let our hearts be so centered on thee 
that no unexpected whirl of things shall throw us out of eeu ; 
and make us so rich in tender concern for men that no behavior 
of theirs shall call up poison to our lips or generate it in our 
hearts.’ Let our lives be always full and radiant-with the sun- 
shine of God. 






































-~LESSON FOR APRIL 24 (Matt. 11 :20-30).- 


THE SUNDAY: SCHOOL “TEMES ~ 


"ANTHONY | COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


BY CHARLES. GALLAUDET ‘TRUMBULL. 





vill. "Gone AFTER BIG GAME: THE LOUISIANA-. 


STATE LOTTERY 


i* HAD been on a Saturday, March 3, 1872, that 
the unknown drygoods clerk made the seven 


‘arrests of dealers in vile literature that virtually | 


started him in his new life-work. Exactly a year 
later, to a day,—on Sunday morning, March 3, 1873, 
—the United States Congress passed the bill that was 
so vital to the successful continuance of this work. 

Immediately after the patience-testing passage of. 
the bill there was another surprise in store for the 
young man, For Senators Buckingham, Windom, 
Ramsey, and Representative Merriam now united in 
asking Postmaster-General Jewell to appoint Com- 
stock a Special Agent of the Post-office Department to 
enforce the new laws. He replied that he would be 
glad to make the appointment if Congress would 
appropriate a salary and ‘‘ per diem'’ (expenses) to 
cover it. The appropriation bill was still pending, 
and an amendment was offered, in 1 committee, to cover 
the needed item. 

At this juncture the sagacity and insight of the 
Yankee fighter began to show itself again. Of his 
own accord he went before the committee and stoutly 
opposed the making of any appropriation for the new 
office to which he was being nominated, asking in- 
stead that he, be clothed with the proposed authority. 
without salary. He saw that, if a salary was attached 
to the office, there would be a constant scramble for 
it among politicians for their friends. His recom- 
mendation was accepted, he was appointed a Special 
Agent of the Post-office Department, and he has held 
the office, by. reappointment, from that day to this. 
And for thirty-three years following his appointment he 
served the. United States government without receiv- 
ing. from it a dollar in salary. He was given one 
hundred.dollars a month by the special committee of 
_the New York Y. M. C, A., at this time, to compen- 
sate him for the time lost from his business commis- 
_ sion-earnings. The story of how he came to take a 
_ salary, from the government in 1907 will be told later. 
_ The. title ‘‘ Special Agent’’ was continued up to about 

ten years ago, when it was changed to ‘* Inspector.’’ 


From Dry-Goods Clerk to Federal Staff Officer 

Mr. Comstock, to-day, likes to’'dwell upon what he 
calls the wonderful goodness of God in those early 
days of the fight for purity. And it zs a story of God's 
work, not of man’s, when we remember that it was an 
unknown clerk, twenty-eight years old, who had the 
hardihood to go to the national capital with the idea 
of getting his own convictions put into legislative ac- 
tion ; that, finding there two other bills pending in the 
same field, he stuck to it until all were merged in a 
single bill of five. comprehensive sections ; that he 
prayed his billthrough both huuses of Congress in the 
strenuous closing hours of the winter's session ; and 
that he returned to his home under appointment as a 
staff officer of a cabinet officer of the United States ! 
There were two men in New York who were almost 
as happy as Special Agent Comstock, when he got 
back and told the whole story, and these were Mr. 
Jesup and Mr. Dodge. And the.Y. M. C. A. Com- 
mittee, some of whom had counted the effort a hope- 
less one, now gladly paid the expenses of the Wash- 
ington campaign. 

After the passage of the federal bill, amendments 
to New York state statutes were secured which pro- 
vided not only for the arrest of persons vending ob- 
jectionable matter, but for the seizure and destruction. 
of the matter itself. Even while these amendments were 
pending, however, vigorous prosecutions were started 
under the new law. ‘Asa result of this active work, 
fierce opposition to those who were seeking to enforce 
the law sprang up, and, in the attacks upon Comstock, 
reference was constantly-made to the fact that he was 
an agent of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Some of its managers began to grow anxious lest the 
Association should suffer from this connection. The 
result was, after considerable discussion, hesitancy, 
and opposition from certain quarters, that the major- 
ity of the Y. M. C. A. committee deemed it wise to 
incorporate a separate organization for the continu- 
ance of the work ; amd thus was born the cigied York 
Society for the Suppression of - Vice. 

A charter for the» Society was: granted in May. of 


Wis: Miniaas Oehntt Sinseeeienneition cade 
‘menced last year in these columns, the life-story of | 
' the man whose almost single-handed defense, for 
thirty-eight. years, of the purity of American young 
_ manhood and womanhood, has been repaid chiefly 
by abuse, infamy, Page eedbwamthacny = borage 
It-was shown, in the chapter preceding. this, that 
the-Lord wanted him to win the hardest fight of his 
life, victory.over himself, before he could be en- 
trusted with a life-work’ of fighting incorporated 
deviltry: Immediately after that victory was won, 
the way cleared for the founding of the present 
Society, and for the attacking of perhaps the most 
far-reaching. and shameless national gambling enter- 
prise that this country has ever openly tolerated. 








1873.. In the autumn of-that year the business of the 
old Committee, which now went out of existence, was 
reorganized’ under the charter... The Connecticut 
country boy whose dream had been to become a pros- 
perous, self-made city merchant, and who had already 
made a conspicuous success in the businesseworld, 
gave up his heart's desire, resigned from all business 
connection, ahd became Secretary and Chief Special 
Agent of the Society: An executive committee of 
seven members, having direct charge of the opera- 
tions of the society, met each month and received 
the secretary's written report. The president, three 
vice-presidents, treasurer, and counsel, with the ex- 
ecutive committee, comprised a board of managers, 
and met once in three months, receiving a quarterly 
report submitted by the executive committee. None 
of the officers but the secretary have ever received 
any compensation. 

Violations of the law of purity were not. the only 
offenses against public morals which the newly formed 
Society. stood ready to prosecute. Lotteries and 
schemes of any sort to defraud the public which made 
use of the mails were infringements of the postal laws, 


and as Such were referred by the Post-office to’ its’ 


Special Agent. When prosecutions were thus instituted 
against the principal lottery operators, ‘bitter hostility 
was, of course, awakened. One of the methods of the 
opposition, which has never been abandoned from that 
day to this, was the attempted demeaning, before the 
public, of the Agent who was now making it his life- 
business to enforce the laws, It must be remembered 
that swindling schemes of all sorts were reaping a har- 
vest of thousands upon thousands of dollars from a gul- 
lible public, and that their backers had hitherto enjoyed 
immunity from any systematic interference. The news- 
papers also received a large revenue for advertising 
these schemes. What wonder that any man’s -deter- 
mined efforts to put these criminals forever out of busi- 
ness, and to bring to an end the flow of money into the 
treasuries of the newspapers that shared so richly in the 
fruits of criminal and fraudulent operations, was met 
with a desperate and diabolical earnestness that would 
stop at nothing in the way of infamy, defamation, 
even physical violence! A notorious English ex-con- 
vict was employed by some of the law-breakers to 
secure the publication of libelous articles about 
Special Agent Comstock. All the interests involved, 
and they were many, worked to destroy the standing 
of the man and the Society. 

There were several well-known lotteries at this time 
that had wide-open headquarters in New York City. 
These operated in defiance of the Constitution and 
laws of the state, as well as of the federal statutes. 
It was no unusual thing to find uniformed policemen 
hobnobbing with the employees, or actually in the 
offices, of these concerns. More than once ‘‘ guard- 
ians of the peace'’ were found in such’ dens when, 
by those who took the law into their own hands, the 
places were raided. 

The famous Louisiana Lottery was one of these 
wide-open institutions, with its New York offices at 
212 Broadway, occupying two floors over the Knox 
hat store. At this address a line of ticket-buyers 
could sometimes. be seen extending from the ticket- 
office on the second floor out into the hall, around 
the hall, upstairs to the third floot, downstairs :again, 
and out on to thestreet, while uniformed policemen 
stood by to «* preserve order;"" - it was publicly stated 
in the néwspapers that this one office of the Louisiana 


Lottery was paying the. peat five thousand: dollars a » 
month for protection.: 

One day: Mayor. Cooper sent for.. Mr. Comstock: 
Why, he wanted. to. knew, could :not. this place be 
closed? And.could:the Secretary of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice close it? . 

** Yes, Mr. Mayor,"’ was the answer ; ‘‘ that. place 
can be closed, and I can close it; but not with your 
police,"’ 

As.a result: of. this interview, it was arranged. that 
Mr. Comstock should secure evidence against the lot- 
tery office, prepare complaints and warrants, and 
return to the mayor, who promised to Fe aa a city 
marshal to execute the warrants. 

A day or two later Mr. Comstock was on hand. at 
the mayor's office, with a paper ready to be signed’ by 
a magistrate. The mayor filled out a commission, 
and appointed an employee to execute the warrants. 
With this man Comstock went to the Tombs Court, 
where, in the secrecy of a private office, Police Justice 
Kilbreth signed the warrants and gave them to. the 
marshal, and the complaint was filed with the clerk 
of the court. But before Comstock and the marshal 
could. get from the Tombs Court, in Center Street, to 
the corner of Broadway and Fulton Streets, where 
number. 212 stood, word had been sent to the lottery 
people ; and when the men with the warrants arrived, 
the large safes were locked, everything suspicious was 
out of sight, and the persons for whose arrest the war- 
rants called had_their bondsmen ready. to accompany 
them. Arraigned the next morning before a magis- 
trate, these:criminals gave bail for their trial, returned 
at once to 212 Broadway, and opened up the place 
for a new day's business. 

Comstock, learning before he left the court room 
that they had done this, at once reported tothe 
magistrate that the marshal had not been able to-ex- 
ecute the search warrant entire, as the lottery safes had 
been closed and the desired matter secreted. The 
magistrate directed the two men to go back to 212. 
Notifying no one, they went immediately, and this 
time caught everything open and in full blast. They 


. seized about 30,000 letters and lottery tickets, and-a’set 


of account books—which are in Mr. Comstock’ s posses- 
sion to-day—that showed that the average daily income 
of this one office of the.Louisiana Lottery, for.a period 
of. twenty days prior. to the raid, was $5,176. 
The alleged five thousand dollar-a-month payment to 
the police for protection, therefore, was less than one- 
thirtieth of the income of this office. 


Come Now, Be Reasonable! 

The developments following Comstock’s first 
serious interfererence with this national and colossal 
gambling enterprise were interesting and significant. 
Its proprietors were reasonable men, and hoped that 
Mr. Comstock was a reasonable man. One of the 
counsel for the lottery company called at the office 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice and: 
made some suggestions. He said that his com- 
pany would count it a privilege to assist the Society in 
its work, and asa slight evidence of their good feeling 
he wished to be allowed to contribute twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year to the Secretary of the Society, 
the first twenty-five thousand dollars to be deposited 
within forty-eight hours, in cash, to the Secretary's 
account in the Nassau Bank, and.no one to know who 
the donor was. Then the Secretary was, ,if he would 
give them this privilege, to receive twenty-five thou- - 

sand dollars a year regularly thereafter,—the. simple 
condition’ being that, in the interest of the’ mutual 
good feeling, he would not interfere further with the 
company’s business transactions. 

At that time young Comstock had a mortgage on 
his home, and a floating indebtedness of several thou- 
sand dollars. Twenty-five thousand dollars looked 
just as large and just as attractive to him as it does to: 
most men. And there was no question about the 
ability and the intention of the Lottery Company to’ 
do exactly as it offered,—the yearly amount proposed 
was only five days’ income to them. . But thére-was a 
something that stayed with the Connecticut boy, out 
of the old-home life on the farm, and from a mother's 
training, and the rigors and discipline of soldierly obe- 
dience during Civil War service, that was more real and 
substantial to him than twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Rising from thé chair in which‘he had ‘sat listening to 
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the lawyer's talk, he said quietly, ‘‘As long as I live 
and have my reason and health, say 3 company shall 
never have another open office 

York."’ 

They didn’t’ believe him. ‘They only’ wondered 
what he wanted, and they knew that, if they 
could find out, things could be Later an- 
other Louisiana Company tative called at the 
Society's office and asked if Mr. Comstock wouldn't 
enjoy taking a trip around the world, with his wife 
and daughter, in a leisurely way, say for five years. 
If travel interested him, his salary for the five years 
in advance could be paid to him, and any other sum 
he might care to name for ex ee ae say, 
of one hundred thousand doll 

Mr. Comstock replied that sea voyages didn’t agree 
with him: 

Strange to say, Mr. Comstock’s attitude ‘seemed to 
exasperate the lottery crooks. It was not long before 
re inom pr of Police and a committee of associ- 

dag ae to Washington to make formal de- 
tt through their tatives, that the Special 
Agent of the Post Office. Department be dismissed 
and removed, In these efforts to end his unpleas- 
antly effective law-enforcing career, the Louisiana 
men joined with. themselves:a number of others who, 
engaged in similar enterprises, had been bothered as- 
they had been. Among these were Simmons and 
Dickinson, managers of the Kentucky. Lottery, with 
offices at 309 Broadway ; the invitingly named Cash 
Distribution Company, at 599 Broadway ; and the 
Royal Havana Company, with offices in Wall Street 
and on the Bowery. All these concerns had been 
raided in that strenuous first year of the new Society's 
life, 1873. Things had been done on the jump by the 
twenty-eight-year-old Special Agent. 

He was not dismissed ; and he has not been yet, 
though that was not the last time that he was ‘ ex- 
posed ’’ to a Postmaster-General of the United States. 
The federal: and state courts were kept busy prose- 
cuting cases in which the Society was the complain- 
‘ant; : But the newspapers continued to advertise the 
lotteries: freely, until one day the Grand Jury asked 
Comstock why the newspapers ‘were not prose- 
cuted, and asked if evidence against them could not 
Be ‘submitted to that body. He ‘replied that he 
would be glad to’ secure such evidence,—and in so 
saying he knew well that the moment he made this 
move the press of the country would be practically a 
unit against him and.all his efforts. 

He had real, not theoretical or academic, trust in 


God, Constantly throughout his perilous life he has_ 


comforted and steeled himself with the promise in 
‘God's’ Word: ‘‘No weapon formed against thee 
shall prosper, and every tongue that riseth against 
thee thou shalt condemn. This is the heritage 
of the servants of the Lord, and their righteous- 
ness is of me, saith the Lord.’’ He proceeded 
to secure evidence against every newspaper in 
New York City that advertised lotteries. He 
presented his evidence to the Grand Jury, and an 
indictment was found in every case, The business 
interests thus attacked represented enormous sums, 
One paper, it was claimed, carried over five hundred 
dollars daily of paid lottery-advertisements, often 
having more than a full page of such advertising in a 
single issue, It was not surprising that, when it be- 
came known that the newspapers had been indicted 
on Comstock’s complaint, the New York Chief of 
Police remarked, ‘‘ The —— fool’s hung himself."’ 

A test case was tried. It resulted in conviction. 
The paper appealed to the Supreme Court of the state. 
The conviction was confirmed. Then the newspapers 
ceased to violate the law, It was not Comstock that 
had hung himself. 

(To be continued) 
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Unheralded Evangelism 
By J. F. Carson, D.D. 


N MY mail the other evening I received this un- 
signed letter : 

; ‘*T won't ‘let this incident pass without writing 
to you of it. ‘My little daughter is a member of your 
Sunday-school. ' I do not have any religious faith. 
All my life I have been an unbeliever. The children 
of our heighborhood went to Sunday-school, and my 
little girl wanted to go with them, I consented. She 
came homie one Sunday with certain versés to com- 
mit to memory, and said that when she learned them 
perfectly and recited them to her teacher, she would 
get a Bible as a reward. Last Sunday she did not 
return at the usual time. 1 waited -for her for a while, 
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and then went to the Sunday-school to see if she was 
there. I went into a room, and at once saw m little 
the verses which had 
Ye oe hearing her had 
ee eee 


my mind that I 
to church, and try 
it which the Sunday- 


gelism that rescues from sin and degradation is 
glorious and rightly applauded. But there is a 
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t evangelism than that—the evangelism that 
-_ ps yr into the wa’ of sin and 
of pth of degrada “The teacher ' 
Seiod Ty ae ue th Seerentnnts 


tunity. My anonymous correspond 

its pathos into the soul, «‘ 1f some one had done that to 

me when I was a child [put her arm about me and told 

me of God}, what a different life I might have had !"" 
Broox.yn, N, Y. 


Charity for Our Superiors 


By John Sheridan Zelie 


Author of ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light, Intimations 





HARITY for our superiors is an unusual duty. 
We do not remember ever to have heard it 
mentioned before among all the obligations 

which moralists have so inventively ‘enumerated for 
us. It certainly is a late growth and js rarely found, 
this particular form of charity. Whether it will ever 
become widespread, it nevertheless seems as if the 
well-being of society depended very muth on our 
success with this special variety of benevolence. 

Now the most difficult part of this exercise is to 
find our superior. You havé to catch him first, and we 
go for years hearing in a general way that there is such 
a species, but we practically never find a specimen ‘of 
it. Once in a while we notice somé characteristics in 
a person which lead us to fear that perhaps he answers 
this description, but a little closer examination allays 
our apprehensions, and convinces us that’ he is not 
the ‘‘real thing.’’ Out of deferetice ‘to’ the’ general 
conviction we grant, theoretically, that we have supe- 
riors, but practically we go on assuming that they are 
an extinct species, about whom we need ‘not be ‘much 
concerned, Our friends are always bringing in ‘for 
our inspection examples. for us to look at, but we can 
always prove that certain’ marks are wantilig " make 
them perfect specimens, and so we let the 

But if you are really serious-minded. and determiiiied 
to find them, you will, in your maturer years, begin to 
find them everywhere, So numerous do they become 
at certain periods of life that we wonder what has 
happened. There are days when it seems as if nearly 
everybody we meet belonged to this tribe which' we 
had supposed extinct. They even become an annoy- 
ance, and the country around seems overrun with 
them. It becomes a severe tax on our charitable dis- 
positions to add such people to all the inferiors on whom 
we had been accustomed to bestow our charity. It was 
easy enough, after we got used to it, to exercise char- 
ity toward those who were manifestly beneath us, but 
to have to show it to those’ who have proved them- 
selves above us is irritating in the extreme. It does 
seem sometimes as.if a few of our good, old-fashioned 
ancestral vi-tues might be left to keep on working in 
the old field, just as they began, without being put to 
a whole lot of new uses which no one ever thought of 
until these highly advanced moral times in which we 
are living. _ Charity for superiors! We thought they 
could take care of themselves, and that it was bad 
enough to have any such without their demanding 
anything more of us than the right to live. However, 
we want to be up to the spiritual times, and if. this is 
one of the marks of advance then we will try for it. 

We may solace ourselves with the following consid- 
erations, which will help to inculcate a more merciful 
disposition toward our betters. There is some one who 
is undoubtedly our superior. We may say of him 
that, while the charge against him is perfectly true, it 
is also true that he didn’t mean to doit, We can 
acquit him, at any rate, of having had a mean motive 
in getting so much higher up than we are. Let us 
recall his innocent beginnings, We remember how 
he started out sadly our inferior, so that it was one of 
our pleasures to be kind to him. Without having us 
in mind at.all, he kept pegging away at life until at 
last we found him abreast of us. Well, we put up 
with that because, on thinking it over, it wasn’t so 
very much for any one to accomplish, after all; And 


still he kept pegging away at life, always treating it 
as if there were something more to it. We. confess 
we did not altogether like that 


Why couldn't: he 


from Cardinal Newman’s Hymn”, 


have rested his case right there where we did? One 
of his most aggravating habits was making use of the 
opportunities which we threw away. It would have 
been nicer of him to have let them alone, and would 
have shown a little more deference to our judgment. 
But still he would keep at these discarded opportuni- 
ties, until he made more out of the by-products than 
we did out of the main business. However, | it 
was nice of him, in a way, never to touch anything 
until we got all through with it. We will give him 
credit for that, And he never interfered with us in 
any way, only he just-kept on. - 

As for being superior to us, in all probability. he 
never gave it a thought or looked upon that as being 
anything to be proud of in case it happened. “The 
fact is that probably he only wanted to be superior to 
himself, and didn't realize just how far that would 
take him if he continued at it. We don't think he 
realized, either, that it had carried him so far beyond 
us. It was we ourselves who first noticed the fact, 
without his bringing it-to”our' ‘attention, ‘En/‘ ghoft, 
‘when we' come’ to trace the whole process, We find him 
not guilty of as much as we had hoped, and believe it 
to be a normal occasion fér thé exercise of charity. 

As' for those who'wére born our superiors, we at 
first disputed the premises, and hence all the’ ¢oh- 
clusions which sprung from them. But we aré now 
‘«gotten a little more rational,"’ as Charles Lamb said, 
and can go over the matter more calmly. We adthit 
the general thesis. Irritating as it is, let us canvass 
the matter. This also was not the fault of the accused 
altogether. Like the others, they had no mean '‘mo- 
tive in what has happened, and, unlike them, they 
couldn’t help it. The trouble began farther back, 
and the people really to blame for it cannot now be 
reached, owing to the statute of limitations. But we 
did think for a good while that, since their superiority 
came to them as a free gift, it really wasn't theirs at 
all. In this way we managed for a while to deny that 
they really had any, until we had ‘to give,that up, for 
it was so manifest that they had it that nobody would 
listen for a moment to our denial. But still charity 
was not just the feeling which we had for them yet. 
They had gotten themselves put in a bad position, and 
it would not do to lighten the penalty too quickly. 
Whether they were there of their own fault or not, the 
situation was a serious one, which was sure to bring 
distress to a great many excellent people. So we waited 
a while, until we could find a good excuse for charity, 
which we found in the fact that they really seemed 
quite humble about the matter, at times even embar- 
rassed over it. Just as soon as we discovered that, 
we quite warmed up to them and forgave them. 

Since then we have gone through further processés. 
For a long time we rather overdid the charity business, 
until it came to seem that charity was, on the whole, 
rather a misfit in such cases. Let us. out with it 
frankly and say that we now feel a positive glee in the 
fact that this world is full of people better than we are, 
higher up, more greatly gifted and fuller of graces. 
It used to seem a real obstacle, but now it is our only 
hope. We feel about it as the farmer whose own 
piece of ground is parched and dry might feel at 
hearing that enormous reservoirs had been filled up 
in the hills against just such a day as this. We go out 
now among our fellow-men thanking God that, what- 
ever else gives out, we shall always be sure of a steady 
supply of superiority. God bless our superiors ! 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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OYS have hidesinhictly of them. They know it, 
and know that you know it. But the good. you 
can do them will be in- proportion: to. your ap- 

parent ess of their shortcomings. _ 
Never mind if their conduct does need criticism ; 
we grant that itdoes, but the boys themselves need 


something far different from censure : 
- friend... -A Sunday-school teacher can .be this friend 
in the highest, truest sense of the term. The rela- 
‘tionship-between a teacher and his class should be 
‘so vital that character-molding influences pass from 
“one to the other. _The teacher gets into each boy’ s 
-life,-as it were, . . 

. The ;boy.is a social animal—immensely ., so. Be 
_ social with him, .. Jesus illustrated the gospel invita- 
tion-hy’a feast. . Don’t let the boy feel that Christian 
people: look upon -*fun"’ as sinful—but help bim 
to have the right’ kind of fun. A happy social 
life will draw to the’ best manhood and to the 
‘church, And a teacher who helps them to have this 
happy. life will be their ideal, and can wield a pow- 
erful influence over them. 

A teacher makes a mistake if be spend all his time 
‘trying -to get the lessons and does not try to get the 
boy ;.and certain it is that he will never get the boy 
if he do not put forth an effort to reach him. Yes, 
‘reach him, for he is far ahead in some regards. Keep 
step with him, and he will soon be keeping step with 
you. , Put on his glasses, and he will soon be wearing 
yours. Think his thoughis, and he will soon be see- 
ing things as you understand them. Forget his 
‘faults, and he will:soon be emulating your virtues.— 
‘Ella Bartlett Simmons, Plateau City, Col. 

Feeey 


What Whittling Did for Them 


©) VERHEARD. on a trolley car— First Young Girl : 
«Qh, do you know, I’ ve taken a Sunday-school 
"class? It's lots more fun than being in a class, 
—that’s so stupid, you know.’ 
- Second-Young Girl: ‘But don’t you have to study 
‘pp a fot?" 

First Young Girl; +‘Oh my, no, I just read -over 
the lesson ten minutes before class, and that’s all 
‘there i is-to it, It’s easy as can be,’’ 

This incident came to my mind when I heard Pro- 

. fessor Charles Zeublin, of Chicago University, make 
a..plea‘ for better trained teachers in our Sunday- 
schools, 
much disturbed by this allusion, and contested for 
piety rather than learning, to which Professor Zeublin 
replied that he feared teachers too often ekemplified 
neither learning nor piety. Certainly children need as 
competent instructors in religious as in secular studies. 

I knew a quiet little woman who solved the problem 

of handling a class of energetic boys, and did it so 
‘successfully that her experience might be of interest 
not only to Sunday-school workers, but to other 
teachers as well. _She was not a woman of leisure, 
.but a very busy stenographer and typewriter. — Still 
she felt that in an, hour on Sunday morning she could 
not.do all for her boys that she wished, nor come to 
thoroughly understand their needs. So she formed 
-the class of five into a club, and they chose their own 
name—The Pilgrim Club. Fortunately there’ were 
offices enough to go around, and the. boys were very 
happy in their evenings together. When I became 
acquainted with the unique little organization and 
their teacher, they had been at work fora year. The 
annual report of the secretary gives a very good idea 
of the first year’s work, so I give part of it exactly as 
it was read and handed in : 


** Accounts of the Secretary of the Pilgrim Club: 
‘*2 Meeting, December 8 

‘* At this meeting Miss N made a motion that, the 
Pilgrim Club make books of cloth for the Long. Island 
Hospital. This motion was moved. The club historian 
told a story, read by Miss N at the previous meeting, 
It was then agreed to adjoin. 

**3 Meeting, January 5. 

** At this meeting the president was absent. Miss N 
took the chair. Motion being made by Miss N that 
the .club dues -be 5 cents a week. The’ club continued 
-thieir work ofthe previous meeting: ‘There being no fur- 
ther. business, it.was‘agreed to adjoin... . 

*¢ oth Meeting, April 14. 
‘The miinutes of the previons; meeting were not read, 'as 














, new mem 
they need a ~ 


_of. work was started; and the ‘* new member”’ 
tioned was.a teacher for the class, 


‘information about necessary supplies. 
‘time all arrangements were made, although the sup- 


-member’’ 


.‘*new member"’ 


One or two earnest church workers were’ 


si 











the secreta 


was late. The treasurer made a good report. 
The club 


ad some recitations by different members. 


.Miss N——— read a story in which Brare Wolf got into 


trouble. ‘The members then agreed to adjoin. 
‘« 1th Meeting, November 15. 

‘* This mee ng was held in the parlors of Winns Church, 
It was especially pleasant as we played games and had a 
r with us, We sang a few songs.” 


It was at this eleventh meeting that a new branch 
men- 
“Miss N- had 
begun to realize that her boys were getting rather old 





.for pasting scrap-books, and decided that some form 


of manual training was better suited to their needs. 


_She went to the head of a large manual training 


school in the city with a request for a teacher and 
‘In a week's 


plies did not arrive in time for the first lesson. As the 
report states, the boys played games, and the «new 
. suggested singing, which feature ‘was so 
welcomed by the boys that it remained a permanent 
part of the class exercises, Whoever heard of a man- 
ual training. class. closing-with Sunday-school hymns 


every night? 


Probably no teacher and class ever had a more de- 
lightfal time than did the Pilgrim Club and. their 
during the winter and spring months 
tltat followed. Every Thursday night promptly at 
7.30 the boys and their two teachers gathered in the 
pleasant parlors of the handsome old church. Min- 
isters famous far beyond the bounds of. their own 
church and denomination looked down from large por- 
traits on the walls, like the dignitaries in some ancestral 
gallery, and: seemed to smile approval. on the busy 
work..going on, in, their .presence. - The branch of 
manual training taken up. was that termed whittling. 


The equipment for each boy included a wooden tray, a 
:«*Sloyd’* knife, try-square, T-square, two triangles, 


compass,. pencil, and pad of paper, for they made a 
working drawing of each article before cutting it out. 


For an hour each club-night chips flew busily, then 


trays and tools were dusted and put away carefully, 
and the boys were ready for a parting song. The 


carpet of the church parlor was protected by a large 


square of canvas, and the two tables at which the boys 
worked were brought in from the adjoining kitchen. 

It was interesting to see how work with knife and 
wood brought out contrasts in character and tempera- 
ment. One of the boys was very painstaking and 
conscientious. Every drawing, every whittled model, 
was finished with the greatest care, until the teacher 
found it necessary to guard against too close and ner- 
vous application. Across the table from the quiet 
boy stood a great. blusterer and boaster. At first he 
talked away almost incessantly, needed no instruc- 
tion, and anticipated glorious results. Little by little, 
as the whittled edges came out rough instead of 
smooth and even, as an occasional piece of work was 
utterly ruined by a careless cut, and, more than all, 
as fingers suffered and had to be. tied up, the. boy 
grew quieter. One night he remarked philosophically, 
‘* People don’t talk much when they work, do they ?’’ 

‘*Not when they do good work,’’ the teacher re- 
sponded, glad to see that the much needed lesson had 
been learned. By the end of the year the blusterer 
had become a worker equal in capacity to his quiet 
comrade. 

Too much time would be required to tell of all the 
happenings of that year. When occasionally the 
trustees occupied the parlor for their meetings, the 
class adjourned to the primary room where also there 
was a piano, and the hymn-singing was not omitted. 
When for several weeks the janitor of the church was 
sick, Miss N opened the parlors of her cozy flat 
to the little class, and served refreshments after the 
lesson. The sweet politeness of the -hostess influ- 
enced the boys and had its effect on their manners, 
so that they did not proceed to tear up the house as 
wise friends had predicted.” Often the two teachers 
met together between lessons and planned the work 
with a view to character-building as well as the devel- 
opment of manual skill. It pays to work with and 
for boys, as:any one: who. has faithfully..tried it must 
know. Surely the members.of this class will not soon 
forget their gentle teacher, nor feel that the Sunday- 





.schooh was a stupid | place, for: its. influence reached 


out-and-touched their daily life: They showed their 


. visit to the country. . As to the ‘* new,member,"’ 


appreciation by gifts of the choicest flowers that came 
into their possession, —from an occasional rose in the 
winter to the first arbutus of the spring gathered in a 
Iam 
sure that she often thinks of -the nights when she 
passed through dark shadows in a lonesome part of 
the great city, down a side street and up a passage- . 
way, guided by the light shining from a. side-door, of 
the massive stone church, where, at her approach, . a 
half dozen small eager boys seemed to. rise like magic i 


out of the darkness, ready. for an evening of work anc. 


fun.— Mary G. Fernald, West New Brighton, N.Y. 
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Summer Camp for the Big Boy 


HAT shall be done with the ‘big boy in summer 
is a vexed problem. The Baptist Tabernacle... 
Sunday-school of Atlanta has been at work 

trying to solve this problem. ‘This Sunday-school. has 
a membership of 1790, with an average attendance 
of more than twelve hundred, and has its work.classi- 
fied as follows ; Cradle-roll department ; beginners’ 
department, two to five years ; primary department, 


‘five to ten years ; boys’ department, ten to sixteen 


years ; girls’ department, ten to sixteen years ; inter- 
mediate department, sixteen to eighteen years ; young. 
ladies’ department, young men’s department, matrons’ 
department for middle-aged, married women, busy 
men's department for middle-aged married men, 
senior department, and Home Department. © Each 
department has a superintendent and a secretary. 
The present writer is the general superintendent, hav- 
ing an oversight of the whole. | Every department 
has been under splendid control, but the + big boy’ 
was the question. 

The general superintendent and the superintendent 
ot the boys’ department, Mr. C. E. Allen, after long 
and prayerful planning, decided- on a great camping 
for the boys, and so on the twelfth day of July, they 
turned their faces for this outing, taking, fifteen 
small tents, holding six boys each, and one big mess 
tent. The ‘‘ What Camp,’” as it has been called, we 
feel has solved the problem with the boys. 

Under the protecting massiveness of historic Ken- 
nesaw Mountain, twelve miles from Atlanta and two © 
miles off the line of the Marietta Interurban Railroad, 
‘«Camp What’’ was pitched on a sloping, wooded up- 
land ; a level, cleared space large enough for baseball 
was bordered on two sides by a winding breok, which 
in due season wends its way to the picturesque Chatta- 
hoochee. Picture a typical, healthy American boy 
who hates to have his face washed, and multiply him 
by three hundred, and the propelling factor of ‘Camp 
What’’ can easily be imagined. 

The camp site having been previously selected by 
Mr. Allen, this swarm of husky boys was turned 
loose. One group built a dam in a wide portion of 
the branch where the bottom was sandy, and in three 
hours everybody went in swimming. Another group 
of untamed boys with axes, saws, and ropes, laid out 
and built a first-class shack-city with one main street. 
Another group of boys, under a hustling leader, built 
the great fire and prepared the sheep, kids, and pigs 
for the barbecue. Others prepared the corn, pota- 
toes, lemonade, melons, etc. The work progressed 
so rapidly in all departments that by noontime every 
detail was in readiness for the first ten-day operation 
of «Camp What."’ After dinner the ‘‘What'’ base- 
ball team defeated a team of big-boys from Smyrna, 
Georgia, in a game by a score of 9 to 2, - , 

Rough and ready camping has solved Atlanta’s 
probleni of the idle boy. It has proved to be the 
most ecomical (actual cost, $1.50 per boy for ten days) 
as well as the most healthful and satisfactory sport. 
Scores of friends and relatives visited «Camp What ' 
daily, and were entertained to the very limit. ‘The 
success of this plan is so complete that it has been 
decided to make this camp each year a permanent 
feature of the Tabernacle Sunday-school. 

Preaching services each night under a spacious 
tented arbor were blessed with gracious results. The 
boys. seemed able to give their undivided attention to 
preaching by Evangelist. Peacock, after having had 
their fill of sport during the day. In this way every 
individual boy. was reached. with, the gospel, and the 
closing service, Sunday night, witnessed the. conver- 
sion of every individual lost boy, amid great rejoicing. 
—Dr. Joseph Broughton, Atlanta; Ga. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


For similar material, see Luke 10 : 13-15, 21, 22. 


Getting Started in Class 


CERTAIN man once claimed to be the wisest 
man in Greece. Do youknown why? Suppose 
you make some guesses at his reason for mak- 

ing such a claim. 

Sther wise men in Greece had been claiming to 
know more than any one else, and each one Shad 
shown how great his knowledge was, in one line or 
another, But this one distanced them all when he 
said; ‘‘I know more than all these ; for they think 
that they know, while I know that Ido not know.” His 
wisdom and his safety lay in his knowledge that there 
was so much still beyond him. ‘The others’ folly and 
‘danger lay in their belief that there was little they did 
not know. No matter how much one knows, when 
he begins to think that of himself,,he is done for. 

Great knowledge is a dangerous thing, unless one 
always retains the spirit of our wise man. Jesus had 
something to say about this. 

Following this opening, ask, What is probably the 
wickedest place in the world to-day? scribe the 
places. mentioned in Mr. Pierson's 1st paragraph, 
without disclosing the point of his lesson-article, and 
get the class to express themselves in answer. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


While yoaee lived and taught, there were certain 
cities, including his own city, Capernaum, that had 
more knowledge of the truth that he came to reveal 
‘than a. other places in the world: There were other 
cities, 
torious for their-open sin. Jesus had come to a time 
in his public ministry when he was ready to declare 
openly his judgment of these two kinds of places. 
Just here, the use of the weighing object-lesson 
that held the interest of Miss Lovett’s girls (see her 
article, paragraphs 1-5) can be made effective in al- 
most any class. When Jesus’ condemnation of the 
laces of privilege is plainly seen, it will be interest- 
ing to call attention to what this stood for, to his 
‘Oriental hearers, as explained in Mackié’s first para- 
graph. ‘' Visiting the Lesson Scenes” shows what 
a shock it was to told that pegan, immoral Tyre 
and Sidon were less culpable than proud, self-right- 
eous, synagogue-going Jewish communities. nd 
Sodom, the very, synonym of infamy, was better off 
than Capernaum on the Lake, Jesus’ own home! 
It was Ike saying that a cannibal demon-worshiper 
has a better chance in the next world than a respec- 
table New York City Presbyterian or Episcopalian 
church-goer! But perhaps he Aas, —many a canni- 
bal as over against many an Anglo-Saxon church- 
goer. A judge in a United tates Court last 
month sentenced a convicted man to serve six years 
in jail and pay a fine of $15,000, What do you sup- 
se was his crime,—burglary, arson, manslaughter ? 
0; selling oleomargarine for butter. Why do you 
suppose the penalty was so severe ? 

t is well to focus a class’ attention by asking them, 
as Mr. Foster did (3d paragraph), to describe the two 
sections of the lesson in a single.word each. The 
first section, verses 20-24, shows plainly that knowl- 
edge, and evidences of God’s power, are not enough 
to change men’s lives or benefit them at all, w#/ess 
these privileges are acted upon, The greater the 
light, unheeded, the ater the condemnation and 
disaster. Onthis section, see Riddle, paragraphs 3-6, 
and on verses 21-23 ; Stalker, 2; Pierson, 2; Ridg- 
way 1; Lovett, 5; Sanders, 6-9. 

he second section, verses 25-30, is a continuation 
of the same thought. God's richest blessings do not 
depend upon the special knowledge and enlighten- 
ment of the few, but upon the spirit of childlikeness 
which all may have who will, ‘* Didst hide” would 
seem to be the Oriental emphasized way of saying, 
‘‘didst not condition upon,” For wisdom and under- 
standing bar no one from God’s best blessings if 
childlike trust and humility also are retained. ‘The 
ride of wisdom, not wisdom, is the barrier (Riddle ; 
anders, 15). Those who really know most, seldom 
have this false pride of wisdom, 





Do not miss the tremendous message of verse 27 on the 
Deity of Christ, and use the testimonies on the third page 
of last week’s issue of the Times in teaching this. Stalker’s 
4th paragraph, and Sanders’ rath, discuss this. 

Finally, with our shoulders in Christ’s yoke, and our 
maintained consciousness of our life-and-death need of 
him, we are in no peril from the penalty of self-sufficient 
knowledge, Not rest from work, but i# work, is Christ’s 
offer; not idleness, but service that couiits, as his yoke- 
fellow, without chafing or over-strain. The only time life 
is really hard is when we let go of Christ and try to manage 


that day and of former days, that’ were no- , 
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LESSON 4. APRIL 24. WARNING AND INVITATION 


Matthew 11 : 20-30. Commit verses 26-30 


Golden Text: Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.—Matthew 11 : 28 


20 Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
1 mighty works were done, because they repented not. 21 Woe 
unto Cho-ra‘zin ! woe unto thee, Beth-sa’i-da! for if the 
1 mighty works had been done in ‘Tyre and Sidon which were 
done in you, they would have repented jong ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. 22 But I any yas? es, it shall be-m 
for Tyre and Sidon in the day of judgment, than for you. 2 
And thou, Ca-per’na-um, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven 
thou shalt 2? go down unto Hades: for if the et works 
had been done in Sodom which were done in thee; it would 
have remained until this day. 24 But I say unto you that it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of liom in the day of 
judgment, than for thee. 

35 At that season Jesus answered and said, I ® thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them 
unto babes: 26 yee. Father, ¢ for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. 27 All things have been delivered unto. me of my 
Father : and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal Aim. 28 Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 29 Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I. am meek and lowly 
in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 30 For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 

1 Gr. powers. % Many ancient authorities read Je drought down. 
8 Or, praise * Or, that’ , ‘ate 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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JERUSALEM 


Arno!d’s Chart of Christ's Journeyings, from which 

this map is taken, not only shows all the journeys 

of Jesus, in four different mens, but also gives all 

the references to them from the four Gospels, and 

divides the life into six periods. It is thus a Har- 

mony as well. In cloth covers, 20 cents, from The 
Sunday School Times Co, 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 20.—Are the cities herein referred to those that are 
mentioned in the following verses? (Riddie.) 

Verse 21.—Where were Chorazin, Bethsaida, Tyre, and 
Sidon? Why are Tyre and Sidon mentioned in contrast ? 
What is the reference to sackcloth and ashes? (Riddle, 2d 
to 3d paragraphs, and on v. 21; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 22,—Why should Tyre and Sidon have more 
leniency in judgment? (Riddle; Stalker, 2; Pierson, 2, 
3; Ridgway, 1; Lovett, 1-5; Foster, 1, 2.) 

Verse 23.—What is the meaning of the reference to 
Capernaum’s being ‘‘ exalted unto heaven’’? What was 
Hades? Why the contrast with Sodom? (Riddle; Stalker, 
2; Pierson, 2, 3; Sanders, 6.) 

Verse 25.—Is it to be understood that God ever hides 
needed truth from the wise and understanding? Whom 
did Jesus mean by ‘“‘babes’’? (Riddle; Ridgway, 2; 
Sanders, 11.) 

Verse 27.—-What is meant by “‘all things’? in this con- 
nection? (Riddle; Stalker, 4; Ridgway, 3; Sanders, 12.) 
Are there some to whomsoever the Son willeth not to 
reveal the Father? (Riddle.) 

Verses 29, 30.—What is Christ’s yoke, and what is his 
burden? (Riddle; Stalker, last paragraph; Mackie, 2; 
Ridgway, last paragraph ; Lovett, 8; Sanders, 14.) 

















for ourselves. On the yoke and burden, see Riddle, on 
verse ; Stalker, last paragraph; Mackie, 2; Ridgway, 
4, 53 Lovett; 8,9; Sanders,'13, 14. Foster’s story of 


Dr, Berry makes a good close, 


ore tolerable _ 


-proach.—TZ7he cities wherein most 














The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE time of the lesson is uncertain. It may be 
a continuation of the discourse about John the 

; Baptist. By some it is connected with the send- 
ing out of the Twelve. In Luke 10: 13-15 similar 
sayings occur. The place may have. been Caper- 
naum, but this is only conjecture. 

Chorazin.— Mentioned only here and in Luke 10 : 
13. In the land of Gennesaret, about two and a half 
miles north of Tell-Hfim (see below, on Capernaum). 
-Now a wretched village, called KerAzeh. 

Bethsaida.—The name méans ‘house of fishing,” 
and it occurs seven times in the Gospels. But it is 
still disputed whether all these refer to the 
same place. Bethsaida Julias, on the upper Jordan, 
about two miles from its entrance into the Sea of 
Galilee, is certainly referred to in Luke g: 10, and 
very probably in Mark 6 : 45; 8: 22, Butin John 12: 21 
** Bethsaida of Galilee” occurs, and this has led to the 
view that there was a place of that name in Gennes- 
aret, on the western side of the lake, probably south 
of Capernaum. Yet it is possible that John, writing 
outside of Palestine for Gentile readers, might thus 
speak of Bethsaida Julias, which was in Gaulonitis, 
but may have extended across the Jordan into Galilee. 
- Tyre and Sidon.—Two very ancient and important 
cities, noted for wealth and wickedness, in Phoenicia, 
the coast region north of Palestine. Often referred 
to by Old Testament prophets. 

Capernaum.—A flourishing city; the home of our 
Lord in Galilee (‘‘his own city,” chap. 9: 1), ‘Fhe 
site is in dispute, Robinson places it at: Khan Min- 

yeh ; Thomson, at Tell-Hfim, and recent. discoveries 
avor the latter view. These sites are not far-apart: 
Khan Minyeh is-about five miles, and Tell-Haim about 
two miles, from the mouth of the upper: Jordan. 

Sodom.—One of a group of cities in southern Pal- 
estine, destroyed for wickedness in the days ot Abra- 


»» sham (Gen, 13-19)... The Dead Sea covers the site, and 
. was probably the result-of the catastrophe. .- Sedom 


was probably in the.southern part of what. is: now 


‘the Dead Sea ; but a northern site has been recently 


assigned to it. 


Light on Puzzling Passages. 

Verse '20.— Upbraid: A strong word, implying re- 
kts mighty 
works were done: The places. referréd to-are those 
afterward named, though others may be included. 
Most of the miracles wrought in Galilee were: done 
in the region where these cities were situated. 

Verse 21,—Zyre and Sidon; Heathen cities, and 
hence not privileged as those in Galilee.—Sackcloth 
and ashes: Signs of sorrow and often of penitence. 
The ‘‘sackcloth” was a coarse cloth, made into a 
garment resembling a sack ; ‘‘ashes” were placed 
on the head. 

Verse 22.—More tolerable in the day of judgment: 
The future and final judgment will ‘ em. to 
light ; hence the Galilean cities would be judged 
more severely than Tyre and Sidon.. This suggests 
degrees of future punishment, but little is revealed in 
regard to this. 

erse 23.—Exalted unto heaven : Spiritual emi- 
nence is certainly meant, though other advantages 
may be implied, As the residence of our Lord, Caper- 
naum was most highly favored.—Go down unto 
Hades: A figure for the deepest degradation. 
‘*Hades” means the place or state of the dead, 
sometimes ‘‘the grave.” ‘‘Gehenna,” rendered 
“hell” by the Revisers, refers to the place of future 
punishment. The two terms should be carefully dis- 
tinguished.— Sodom: Referred to as a well-known 
example of God’s punishment of wickedness. 

Verses 25-27 resemble, both in thought and lan- 
guage, the Gospel of John. 

Verse 25.—7he wise and understanding : Those 
who deem themselves such, The Pharisees,are pri- 
marily referred to. The pride of wisdom prevents 
the reception of revealed truth, and thus it is hidden, 
as it were, by God.—Bades : In humility and docility. 

Verse 27.—A d/l things : That pertain to salvation, 
as the context suggests.— Willeth to reveal him: 
The verb points to 'a pu The revelation is of 
free grace, but the invitation that follows forbids the 
inference that to some Jesus willeth 207 to reveal the 
Father. Men are responsible for their failure to know 
the truth. 

Verse 30.—My yoke: A Jewish figure for following 
a teacher; ‘‘learn.of me” (v. 29).—My burden: 
This suggests obedience to the teaehing. It be- 
comes /ight from the new motive of love that Christ 
implants. 
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Responsibility is 
* gospel 


‘(Son from the wise and prudent—t 
_ meén''both of science and of practise—and had re- 


LESSON FOR APRIL 24 -(Matt. 11 :20-30) 


PRIVILEGE AND ResponsisiLity.—It has been sug- 
ested that, at the time when he uttered these words, 
fesus may have been on some it of the landscape 
which he could see all the 
inted toit. Capernaum was spoke 
esson as ‘“‘ his own city,” and it is no surprise that it 
should be mentioned as the pri scene of his activ- 
ity. Its exaltation unto heaven is not, as some have 
thought, its wealth and ty, but its position of 
exceptional privi in connection with his ministry. 
‘To contrast it with Sodom is far more severe than to 
compare the other two places with T and Sidon. 
mate to privilege. If the 
does not melt, ithardens; and the pyres af 
vileged are often the most hopelessly ess, 
e speculate a great deal on what God will do, at 
the last, with those who have never heard the gospel 
- preached; but it would be well also to consider what 
will do with those who have heard it with every 
advaatage, but in vain. 
Tne Secret or Jesus’ Peace,—From this discourag- 
ing aspect of affairs Jesus turns away first to prayer, 


- ‘then to an inward soliloquy, and then to an address 


directed to the bystanders. In such ‘circumstances 
prayer was his natural resort. Indeed, it is not petition 
into which Jesus breaks, but thanksgiving. Address- 


ing God not only by his favorite name of Father; tit’ ” 
’ also by that of ** Lord of heaven and earth,” to signify 


that he is the supreme Dispeser of all events, he 
gives thanks even for the reverses of which he has 
just been speaking in the bitterness of his spirit. 
‘God had hidden the mystery of the preaciiing of his 

at is, from the 


vealed it unto babes—that is,-to those who, in com- 


™“'parison; were as: little ehildren.’’In the same way 


a‘ Paul fail among the philosophers of Athens and 


cM grake but little progress among the conceited inhab- 
*ocjtents:of Corinth ; and many a preacher since has 
- “knocked at the hearts of the learned in vain and had 


to be contented with the weak and base things of this 
world. But Jesus recognized that what God had done 
was wise and just; and*he’rejoiced in it, It is quite 
possible to be grieved or indignant at the conduct of 
men and yet to be content, or more than content, with 
the same things as the providence of God. 

Tue Intimacy oF FATHER AND Son.—-From prayer 
Jesus glides into a,soliloquy, provoked by the opposi- 
tion and contradiction of men ; because, the more 
they. ignored him, the more conscious did he become 
of how he deserved to be attended to. None but the 
Father knew all the heights and depths that were in 
him ; and his knowledge of the Father, was equally 
unique ; so that all who desired to know the Father 
must come tohim. This is extremely like the teach- 
ing of our Lord in the Gospel of John, and it connects 
the doctrine of the wb ot with that of the Fourth 

Gospel. Not that this passage stands alone. We 
find the same claim, or perhaps a greater, in Matthew 
28 : 20 ; for in our passage the ‘‘ all things” delivered 
to the Son probably refer to his knowledge, but the 
‘-all power” of the later passage includes much 
more. Nota few, however, of the foremost scholars 
have, in recent times, spoken of this verse as the very 

reatest saying of Christ in the first three Gospels. 

uch was Christ’s estimate of himself and his teach- 
ing about his relation to the Father. This is what is 
called the Self-consciousness of Jesus—a phrase which 
I have ventured to use in the lesson-title, because an 
opportunity is afforded of explaining it here. 

Tue Saviour For Att.—This self-consciousness of 
Jesus, having thus sprung up in his own secret mind, 
now pours itself forth, like a sunny stream, in an 
address to all within reach who were in spiritual 
need. The relation to God of which he was pri- 
vately conscious rendered him able to assist others 
to find the source of blessedness.. By the laboring 
and heavy laden whom he invited he intended prob- 
ably, in the first place, those ‘who were wearied and 
dissatisfied with the teaching of the scribes, which is 
called a yoke by both Peter and Paul; but it 
would not be wise to restrict ourselves to this as the 
only meaning, the phrase being an elastic one, well- 
fitted to describe human need in many forms, which 
may ehange from generation to generation. The 
yoke which Jesus proposes to substitute for that of 
the scribes may, in the same way, signify, in the first 
place, his method of teaching. He teaches‘by both 
word and example ; and his great lesson is the meek 
and lowly heart, which accepts God's will not only 
with resignation but with the cheerful assurance 
that he doeth all things well. But the yoke may 
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have many meanings; and it always implies this at 
rg cnn pemotllemge ear pak eye wedi epced 
and have a common burden. wonder that the 
yoke is easy and the burden ligh 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the - 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


2 would have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes (vy. 21). This along with fast- 
ing has from time immemorial been the ex- 
pression and accompaniment of profound grief and 
self-humiliation. The writer once nized a lady 
of one of. the well-to-do Oriental families dressed in 
shabby clothes and begging barefoot in the streets. 
A beloved child was at the point of death, and she 

hoped in this way to avert a punishment that might 
be due to her pride and ingratitude. As Orientals 
are always very sensitive to any criticism of their 
birthplace, social surroundings, and religious tradi- 
tions, it was a stern rebuke that made Bethsaida, 

Capernaum, and Chorazin worse than Tyre and Sidon 
in rapacity, and than Sodom in moral degradation. 
In attempting to influence Orientals one must always 


avoid any adverse allusion, however truthful, to their 


family, neighbors, and religious fraternity; so when 
Christ thus declared the truth about e cities it 
meant that for them the chapter of persuasion was 
ended, 

My yoke is easy, and my burden is light (v. 30). 
The words yoke and burden included all. labor, the 
former representing the oxen in the field and on the 
threshing-floor, the latter the baggage animals, the 
camel, horse, mule and donkey. he Law of Moses 
is frequently referred to. among the Jews as God's 

oke, and*it is heavy enough, for according to.rabbin- 

ical calculation, it contains 613 commandments posi- 
tive and negative. In Christ the\change from heavy 
to light is due to the elimination'of self and the en- 
trance of a new yoke-fellow: ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon 
Jehovah, and he.-will sustain thee.” 

BEYROUT, SYRIA, 
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The Wickedest Place on Earth 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By ‘Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HICH is the wickedest place on earth? Is it 
London, with its Whitechapel district, its 
murders and immoralities; or New York, with 

its Bowery and slums; or San Francisco with its 
Chinatown; or Paris, with its Latin Quarter; or 
Yokohama, with its streets of ill-fame; or Benares, 
with its unholy temples of Hindooism; or some vil- 
— in Central Africa, with its naked savagery and 
vile heathen practises ? Where shall we find the most 
hopeless departure from God and his goodness ? 

here did Jesus Christ see the most hopeless and 
intolerable evils—in heathen Tyre and Sidon, with 
their infamous worship of Baal, the god of immoral- 
ity and cruelty; or in Sodom, the wicked city of the 
poops. in which ‘not even ten righteous men could 

found; or in Chorazin and Bethsaida and Caper- 
naum, with their synagogues, their rabbis, their 
scribes, and their Pharisees? Why did our Lord say 
that there was more hope for old heathen cities than 
for the Jewish towns of his own day? Can it be true 
that New York and Chicago, London and Glasgow, 
are in a worse state than the cities of Turkey and 
India, Persia and China? 

It is true that those who sin against light and op- 
portunity ; those who have churches, but refuse to 
worship in them; who have Bibles, but refuse to read 
them; who have preachers of Christ, but refuse to 
listen to them, are more blameworthy aud will fare 
worse in judgment than those who fail because they 
have them not. Look at the blackest pictures of 
heathenism — with polygamy, murder, incest, false- 
hood, idolatry, cruelty, impurity, the worship of 
beasts, and the cannibal feasts, and you will have 
some idea of sin: but the sin of rejecting Christ and 
his teachings is greater. If we know the evils of 
heathenism, we must condemn them—and yet they 
are less evil than the sin of the educated person who 
refuses to receive the Saviour of the world ! 

In contrast to the evil in the world, how the love of 
God shines out in this lesson and in all the world to- 
day! -It is his love that gives the warning against 
sin and unbelief. His love sends the missionaries 
to do the mighty works in the heathen cities, and to 

reach in the homeland. His love reveals the divine 
ife and truth to the babes who are willing to receive 
them. If Christ did not reveal, no one would know, 
for he alone holds the key. God’s love. gives the in- 
vitation to all. 

Those who refuse this invitation join the ranks of 
Sodom; those who accept, join the cohorts of heaven. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
- By William H. Ridgway 


Grphteniin-— Thou, Capernaum (v. 23). Yes, 
and 1 Coatesville ! If you don’t believe you live 
in a universe of punishments for violated laws, will 
0 stick your finger into this lighted match? God 

as other laws, Break them at the peril of pain. 
God is never indulgent and easy. Who would have 
him so? (Deut. 8: 5; Heb. 12: 6.) Oh, thou Coates- 
ville, the mighty deeds that have been done in thee! 
Old Doc Souders made alive from the gutter. Lep- 
rous Skinny Mullen made clean and pure. Awful 
Gardner made as gentle as a girl. Repent or ruin. 
Responsible for 4 are ee Capernaum threw 
hers away, Y. M. C. A. drawing classes—lots of you 
cannot even read a simple drawing. Y. M.C. A. 
bookkeeping classes—how many of you know how 
business isdone? Mr. Rockefeller has told in a maga- 
zine article that when he came off the farm turkey 
neues her his mother the first thing he did was to 
learn mpgs te God wants to exalt every city 
and citizen unto heaven—but the exaltation is up to 
the exalted! 

Brains and Heart.—//ide .. . from the wise (v. 25). 
Brains are apt to be wrong. Hearts are tsually 
right. Educated folks have almost always been on 
the ground at the launching of all great, good ep 
They have later clambe on board at some of the 
ports! ‘Literary lights” sasely see spiritual things, 
and so, like fireflies, they flash a few times, then die on 
dusty shelves. The Shakespeares, Scotts, Tenny- 
sons, Brownings, Kiplings, acdonalds, are few and 
scarce. Great inventions are rarely made by experts. 
The publisher of Webster's dictionary told me he 
turned down the patent for the thumb index when 
offered to him for a song. He has since paid thou- 
sands yearly in royalties for the same patent, The 
ony sure thing in this world is heart. Children are 
allheart. You can fool children's heads, but you can't 
fool their hearts; , The baby never goes to the man who 
doesn’t like babies. So just cy when some dys- 
peptic professor pipes up, out of the artificial father- 

ays-the-bill life of the college, attacking the truths of 
cripture. Turn your ear to some brawny Lincoln 
from the fields who knows real life and who has the 
child heart that knows God (Luke 18 : 17; Matt. 18 : 4). 
Ships Are Coming.—4// things have been deliv- 


ered unto me (vy. 27): God has -put the whole uni- 


verse into the hands of our family,—yes, the Ridg- 
way family, This is why we move with head up 
and shoulders back, the princes we really are (Matt. 
12:50). We command the whole wide world. In 
China men are serving us with tea, In India the 
ather us dates. In Australia they grow us wool. 

n Brazil they raise us coffee. In Tilinois they have 
pork for us, and in Texas beef. Up here in Penn- 
sylvania they are busy digging a Yes, all this 
and more, just for the Ridgway, Jones, and Smith 
families, e get it, don’t we? George Williams, 
who works down.in the grimy old steel works, gets 
all these things, too. And why? Because God 
handed all things over to your brother, Jesus. He is 
ordering this world (Matt. 28:18). And yet some 
fellows who are ‘‘ against the administration” won- 
der way life is so hard. How would it be down in 
the mill if you cursed and disobeyed the boss ! 

The Best Rest.—Come unto me, all ye that labor 
(v. 28). All ye that ‘‘labor,” not loaf, This verse 
has had a tremendous influence in the world. Go to 
a great city and watch faces, and you come away 
with the picture of worn and weary men. The weari- 
est face of all steps from the luxurious automobile, 
and not from the wee or the excavation. Men 
would like to rest, but they don’t know how—and 
die. Jesus says, ‘‘Comeunto me.” What is the best 
way torest for a mill man? Rest in work,—the boys 
out in the lot playing ball all the noon hour,—and 
when the whistle blows come in and make things 
hum. Do you lie around the house ali day Sunday 
with a newspaper, feeling soggy and mussy and so 
mean that even your victuals can’t agree with you ? 
That used to be me. Accept the Master's ‘‘ come,” 
and get into church and Sunday-school. Rub u 
against other good men who are boys again. ‘Touch 
the boy life and the girl life in a class after a while. 
And at night find yourself rejuvenated, tired, re- 
freshed, rested, hungry, and happy (Isa. 4o: 31). 

Which One ?— For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
ts light (v.30). Every man must carry one of two 
burdens through life. Christ’s or Satan’s. Satan’s 
burden is hard and heavy, and every soul on earth 
finds it out sooner or later. Christ’s burden is easy 
and light, but only those who ‘‘come” find. it out, 
In Chester County when a Epos of oxen have a great 
load to draw they lean hard against each other, and 
the load moves easily. But old Uncle Sammy Duffy 
from down the creek has a yoke of oxen that give 
him lots of trouble, because Berry keeps crowding 
Buck into the ditch and against the wall every chance 
he gets. This is how Satan treats yod when you 
hook up with him. When Christ is your yoke-fellow, 
it is always an even, lean-against-each-other pull 
down the middle of the road, Christ's yoke always 
fits, and shoulders never bleed. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 








LL readers are invited to assist in-the con- 
duct of this department... One dolar is 
offered for every anecdotal illus 


‘tration that can be used, and two ,dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week’ s lesson. 


‘The important conditions governing the accept- ! 


ance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


_. Letting Him Both.—Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
‘will give you rest is (ose Text), An aged, 
weary woman, carrying a heavy basket, got 
into the train with me the other day, and 
‘when she was seated she still kept the heavy | be 
burden upon her arm, ‘“ Lay your burden 
‘down, mum,’’ said the kindly voice of a 
‘workingman, ‘* Lay your burden down, 
mum; the train-will carry both it and you.’’ 
— The Rev. R. S. Satter, eld, Cordell, Okla, 
Quotation +04 J. H. Jowett, 

The Water.— Come 
unto me, pag ¢ that labor and are heavy 
laden, and 7 will give’ you rest (Golden 
Text). urgeon related the following: I 
have hea that in the desert, when the cara- 
vans are in want of water, they are accus- 
tomed to sénd on a camel, with its rider, 
some distance in advance ; then after a little 
space, another. As soon as the first finds 
water, almost before he stoo ‘oops down to drink, 
he sliouts aloud, ‘*Come!’’ ‘The next*one 
hearing the voice repeats the word, ‘* Come !”” 


The nearest again takes up the cry, ‘* Come!’’ 


until’ the whole wilderness echoes with the 
word **Come!’’—Mrs, H. D. Evans, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Not Enough to Take It to God.—/ wi// 
give you rest(v, 28). ‘*Oh, Hannah, I do 
not see how you could bear so much sor- 


row !’? - **T did not bear it,”’ .was the quick 
reply, ‘the Lord bore it, forme.” “ Yes,’? 
said'the visitor, ** that is the right way You 


must ge pred gets ig the'Lord.’’ ay a,”” 
replied Hannah, ** but we must do more 
than that..” We must. /eave them there. 
Most people,’’ she continued, ‘‘ take their 
burdens to him, but they bring them away 
with thém again, and até just a3 worried and 
as unhappy as ever, But I take mine and 
Jeave them, with him, come.away and for- 
get them. And if the orry comes back, I 
take it to him again. I do this over and 
over, until at last I just forget that I have 
any worries and am at perfect rest.”— W, 
Hetherington, Plumstead, London, Eng. 
From The Christian’ s Secret of a Happy Life. 
The prise for this week is awarded ‘to this 
illustration. 

Where Our Yoke-fellow Cannot ei 
Take my yoke upon you (v. 29).' Dr. Gordon 
tells of an old man, a farmer down in Rhode 
Island, who accepted this invitation one night 
during a pein. He had been a rough, 
bad man, and the next morning he was going 
down to the village. As he walked ke was 
singing softly a hymn he had heard in the 
meeting, when all at once he smelled the 
fumes coming out of a saloon just ahead. 
‘The odors came out strong and gripped him. 
He said he began to wonder how he could 
go by. Always before he had gone in. 
** Just then,’’ said he, ‘* I happened to think, 
and I said, ‘Now, Jesus, | am yoked up 
with you, and you must come and help me 
by.’ ’’ And then in his illiterate way he said, 
**And he come, and we went by, and we 
have been going by sence.’’—Afrs.’C. R. 
Phillips, Eldorado, Ill. * 


Why the Yoke is —For my yoke ts 
easy (¥. 30). Mark Guy Pearse tells this in- 
cident: ‘*I had finished my sermon, when a 


good man came to me and said, ‘I wish I 
had known what you were going to preach 
about. I could have told you something.’ 
‘Well, my friend,’ I said, ‘may I not have 
it still?’ *Do you know why his yoke is 
‘ light, sir?’ ‘Well, because the good Lord 
helps us to carry it, I suppose.’ ‘No, sir,’ 
he explained, shaking his head; ‘I think I 
know better than that. You see, when I 
was a boy at home, I used to drive the oxen 
in my father’s yoke. And the yoke was 
never made to balance, sir, as you said.’ [I 
had referred to the Greek word; but how 
much better it was te know the real thing. ] 
*Father’s yoke was always made heavier on 
one side than the other. Then, you see, we 
would put a weak bullock alongside of a 
strong bullock, and the -light end would 
come on the weak bullock, because the 
stronger one had the heavy part of it on his 
shoulder, ‘That -is why -the ‘‘ yoke is easy 
and the burden is light ’’; because the Lord’s 
yoke is made-after the same pattern, and the 
heavyend is upon his. shoulder.’”’—\Achsa 
L. McDowell, Tillsonburg, Ontario, Canada. 
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From: the Platform ~ 
By Philip: £. Howard. - 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we thank thee for the clear als 
Way, to warn us of danger. e thank hen 
that thow hast not left ‘us to our own foresight, 
blind and mistaken at its best, but that we may 
have thee for guide through: seen and 
ve us for our unheeding wilful 
pride, our foolish self-reliance, our satbtaction 
with sin, and arouse fr ghvrd we pra pray 
need of ay we hear the 
cneder invitation of thy ‘Son Jesus Christ, to be 
a viet hy the midst of the heavy daily ee to 
oke-fellows with him, while he shares 
oor bar ens to their light ‘c -because of 


‘his fellowship in toil, In his dear name we ask 
it.’ Amen. » ’ 


_ After the Lesson.—That poor ‘tramp you 
saw the other day may never have known 
what it is to havea kind father or mother ; 
he may never have heard many kind words 


from le around him. And ‘perha u 
wondered how a man could ever’ get so . bow 
as he. But let me tell you of a greater mys- 


tery than that. The mystery is that some of 
us who have had all kinds ef help are not 
fat better than we-are,' more useful, more 


thoughtful, more eager to serve Jesus Christ: 


Who is lower, the tramp who was never told 
about higher things, or those who have had 


‘so-much to lead ‘t em up into right ‘living, 


and who will not stir themselves to fight sin 


‘hard, or to work for Christ? Jesus answered 


that question, Capernaum was. lower than 
ce erst But Jesus does not spread 

lessness. Close upon warning there 
fal ows—? Yes, comfort, invitation, prom- 
ise of rest in work. Let us repeat the last 
three verses of the lesson. ill you say 
them again, with me ? 


COME 
TAKE 
FIND 
i WILL GIVE YOU REST” 














Some of us have been asked so often todo 
just thatt..Shail we be as Capernaum ?. Or 
shall we hear Jesus’ voice to-day, and give 
ourselves to-him? Let us prays -- -- 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
‘** All my heart this night rejoices." 
** Not worthy, Lord, to gather up the crumbs."’ 
‘* *Come,’ said Jesus’ sacred voice.’ 
“ Art thou weary, art thou languid. 1 
** Just as I am, without one plea."’ 
‘| heard the voice of Jesus say."’ 
** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me.” 
‘““Hark! hark, my: soul! angelic songs are 
swelling.” 
(References in parentheses are to the old and. new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 81 : 8-11 (t12 : 8-1%.° 166 : 3-6). 

Psalm 2 : 5-9 (2 : 5: g. 4: 3-8). 

Psalm 8 : 1-6 (9: ae 12 : I-5). 

Psalm 34 :.7-9 9.97 70 : 1-3). 

Psalm 55 :.1- 6 (73 = 4 Ig : 1-4). 
a4 


Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Matt. 11 : 20-30 . Warning and Invitation. 
T.—Isa. 55:1-1g. . .. The Tavitation to the. 
‘Thirsty. 

W.—John 7 : 37-44. . Jesus’ Invitation to the 
‘Thirsty. 

T.—Rev. 22 ; 10-20 . . The Invitation of the: 
Spirit. 

F.— Matt. 7: 1-11. . . The Invitation to Ask. 
S.—Luke rt2 : 41-48 . . . A Warning Parable. 
S.—Heb. to : 19-31 .'. The Danger of Wilful 


Sinning. 


% 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Fifty places are.described with the lessons of 
the whole year ; the fifty stereographs of these 
places cost $8.34, and if ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. ‘The thirteen stereographis for the second 
p men ye cost $2.17. The five stereographs for 

pril cost 83 cents. Less than four stereo- 
graphs in one order are 20 cents each. Stereo- 
scopes, 85 cents. Express or postage.is pre- 
paid. Order from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE experience of the Master in Galilee 
had been amazingly different from what 
might have been expected: Men and 

women who had-been born and bred -in the 
purest religious faith then existing—the ‘He- 
brew religion—often resented: his. message. 
Pagan outsiders like the Roman army officer 
at Capernaum. had - recognized his: spiritual 


Tax-collector Matthew. considered hardly 


What Jesus. said about Tyre’ and- Sidon. 
— pe — if we exh a ce the 

ci —a byword among ews 
for So cectilieee and for the way it had 
been punished, Consult our map, which 





' 





. r 


| 
} 











Map Patent No. ae by Underwood & Underwood. 
Pat'd in Great Britain, 


shows parts of Galilee and Phoenicia, and 
find Tyre on the Mediterranean seashore. Jf 
you should stand on a curve of the shore at 
the spot marked 18, facing eastward across the 
harbor over the space enclosed between the 
two branching lines, you would see at your feet 
the harbor- waters rippling around the worn 
stones of the shore ; a number of long, hewn. 
Stones which once were fall pillars and ‘col- 
umns lie on the shore partly covered by the 
water: A Syrian'fisherman is Spreading his 
net on the rocks to dry. Beyond the other 
shore, over at tte farther side of the harbor, , 
rise the hills,that are marked on,our map—. 
part of the long mid-country ridge which 
separates the Mediterranean coast country 
from the Jordan valley. - 

These fallen and Oi pillars washed by 
the sea were long ago parts of handsome pub- 
lic buildings—temples, Re alaces, court-houses, 
and the like, of which the people of old Tyre 
had been vastly proud, just as people in our 
large American cities are proud of their mag- 
nificent banks and office buildings. In Jesus’ 
time Tyre had recovered from the effects of 
a long destructive siege by Alexander the 
Great and was prosperous again, but every 


sees would have nothing to- do- with: him, 


some 
: sill. and: begi 
hs Bal 


‘her shoulder, . 
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ing: and -foves to lie and poke his 
ane tae lap ap garters 
mals learn to come to who are kind 
to them, Every noon.a opens the sev- 


enth story window of chy elmer building 
in Chicago. . She sprinkles crumbs on 
the broad window-sill. In a moment or two 
come to that window- 
‘ ore and more come, 
-tintil there’ is‘hardly foom for them. 
by: Clarence was walking with ‘his sis- 
~ His little feet _grew~ tired, and he be- 
out her: hands, and 
-said, ‘‘Gome to..sister, she’ll carry. af s 
so the. baby-put his-little arms around | 1 yl 


_ meck, and went. to sleep with his 


How. many ever y Se 


| snuggled down. and went to -sleep,. while 
mother sat **Sleep, , baby, . s oF 
** Sweet and low,’ or r -Hush,. my dear’’ ? 
Jesus was so kind, that he wanted every- 
‘body to.come-to. him to be loved and. helped. 
I am sure you remember some of the people 
who. came. (Help the children to recall 
-some.)- There -were the - to. whom 
he said, ‘* Come, -follew. me.’ .,The blind 
rand. lame, the deaf and dumb, the woman 
-who was sick so long, the leper,. the palsied 
man, and Jairus, the father of the sic little 
- girl,—all came and were helped. : When 
Jesus sat on the mountainside, crowds came 
to be taught.. The friends of siege the iat 
tist came to ask questions. — 


* Ais hands were always helping sind his eyes 
were always kind, 
And he never-was too busy to. heal the sick 
» and blind,."’ 


- But he felt sorry when he worked in the big 
-cities;-becausé some people were too busy, too 
careless, or too proud to come. -One day he 
said, ‘‘ If the mighty works which Ihave 
dorie in your cities had been done in‘other 
places, those people would have come to 
me.’’ - Those who were near heard him say 
rie day, ‘*‘ Come unto me, all -ye‘that 4abor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’”’ “(Show today’s picture, ‘also Christ 
and the children, and repeat, ‘‘ Suffer ‘the 
little children to come unto me.’’). Sing : 


Songs of praise we bring to our Saviour, King, 
Who has said, Let litjle children come. 
—Little Branches, No. 2. 
Jesus: even thanked. the Heavenly Father 
because the. children could understand and 
wanted. to. come. Sing :- 
‘* T wish that his hands had ‘been placed on my 
head, 
— his arms had been thrown around 


And rue I might have seen his kind looks 
when he said, 
Let the little ones come unto me." 


He told the people that he wanted them 
to come, that he might help them with their 





pious Jew felt that she had been deservedly 
punished for being a place of ungodly money- 
making, and that heaven’s judgment was 
likely to descend on her again at any time. 
Comparing a respectable Jewish town to 
heathen Tyre was as strong condemnation 
as.could be put into words. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TEACHING.—/esus invites all to 
come and rest. 


NE hot Sunday afternoon last summer 
a children’s meeting was held on the 
lawn under some fine old_ trees. 
Forty came, and among them Guelma, five 
years old, whose home was across the street. 
While all were standing and singing, a big 
black and white chicken walked across the 
road.. Guelma saw it, ran toward it, and 
stooped down with outstretched arms, and 
that chicken walked right into her arms. 
She carried it back and held it during the 
rest of the meeting, and the chicken was 
quiet. and happy with Guelma. Somebody 
gave it to her when it was a tiny chick. Be- 
cause she was always kind, it had learned to 
come to her whenever she held out her 
arms, although chickie had grown. so heavy 
that Guelma could hardly. carry it. : 
’ Perhaps you have a kitty that comes when 
_you’call, and.loves:to purr and rest in. your 





‘* The. wise and prudent ’’ Phari-.| 


work. I think he must have remembered 
making yokes in the carpenter-shop, for he 
said, ‘*Take my yoke upon you,’’ etc. 
(Show a picture of yoked oxen.) He wanted 
to help people just as Harry wanted. to help 
his little brother Charlie when they had a 
heavy basket-to carry; They put a stout 
stick through the handle, and Harry pulled 
the basket toward his end of the stick, so 
that Charlie’s part would be light to carry. 
‘That was like Jesus when he said, ‘* My 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.’’ He 
wanted to do the hardest part. 

(Distribute cards, and let each child write, 
. ** Jesus said, Come ‘unto me.’’ Ask them 
to find or draw a picture of a yoke to bring 
next Sunday, and to fry to invite somebody 
to come.) 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OW my girls watched as I untied the 
string and unwrapped the tiny balances 
which I had purchased for seven cents. 

‘*Are we going ae store?’’ one girl 
asked. “No, ” said I, ‘‘just going to 
weigh thin 

Here is ‘a porn girl from Africa who 
cannot read, and we shall measure the blame 
for her ignorance before we punish or con- 
demn her; amd I placed a square of paper on 
one side of my scale. Here is an American 
girl of the same age, who has always lived 
near a public school. his paper, was twice 
the size of the first, and, when placed on the 
other side of the scale, outweighed it. Why 





lap. “When Arthur whistles, his dog comes. 


did I nell this Américan git 


réceive more 























LESSON FOR APRIL 24 (Matt. 11: 20-30) 


? What did she have 





ned to 
why. We spoke of Nineveh, the 
city which repented on hearing Jonah’s warn- 
Le Ca eRe “a . 3 2.8 

WRikise inise ttnsé-nore diiduh Sections os 
wicked in Jesus’ time. 


wo 
Sens We pum See toeee Seve 
the greater opportunity to repent, 
they-had ‘seen Jesus himself, and witnessed 
many of his mighty works, The girls named 
afew miracles (assigned) which had been 
in this % 

Then Maude read verses 20 25 and the girls 
told the meaning of ‘‘ upbraid,’’ ‘* tolerable,’’ 
**sackcloth’’ ( We returned to 
~ our balance, and p nity on one 
‘. side and Obligation on the other, using pieces 
- of paper the same size, and noting that they 

balanced each other. The girls expressed 

this idea in their own words, and I recalled 
briefly the illustration of this principle which 

Jesus gave in the story of the Talents, 

I now explained that.this' was a turning- 
point in Jesus’ life. I drew one side of 
_,a square. This was the way Jesus began 
his preaching. It was the way of the king 
-and his. kingdom. The le rejected the 
offer, and Jesus now has another plan. The 
_ crowds do not desire him ; perhaps individ- 
“uals do, So we turned the corner of our 
square as Jesus turned from the crowd, and 
called the new line, ‘‘ The way of the Teacher 
and his class.’’ We will later complete the 
square by ‘*The way of the Cross,” and 
the way ‘‘ Back to the Father.’’ 
_. We marked in verse 25 ‘‘ I thank thee, O 
., Father,’’ nating how. beautiful it wes that 
‘Jesus could find things to thank God for 
even at the time of this great rejection, 
. Did you: every, receiye ap interesting invi- 
tation?’ What kind of time do you always 
expect to have? . Suppose yon: received an 


invitation whieb read like this, «‘-Deat Agnes, |: 


‘I’ would like you to work hard for me all the 
» remainder of your life:’’ . How must. you feel 
‘toward the giver of thatiinvitation beforeyou 


think of accepting ?.. We saw:that: love :would: 


,,. be the great inducement, although Mary sug- 
gested we might want to know :** What there 
‘was in it ’’ for-us'!.’. Jesus sends you' this invi- 
tation to bear a yoke with him. What is a 
yoke? ‘What does it looklike? Bessie de- 
scribed one, and I roughly sketched it. How 
is it worn? When worn?’ When the oxen 
are yoked, what follows? Can each ox go 
where he pleases? Is a yoke ordinarily an 
‘easy thing tobear? We noted that two oxen 
yoked together were companions all day and 
grew to work better as time passed. We 
saw that a yoke might stand for the ideas of 
daily companionship and service. 

We then recited the precious invitation in 
verses. 28 to 30 and saw what it would mean 
to be a yoke-bearer with Jesus. He prom- 
ises to bear the heavy burden ; we would have 
daily fellowship and would make a powerful 
‘*team’’ for God’s harvest field. We read 
and marked Psalm §5 : 22 and Galatians 6 : 2. 

Three titles were proposed : the scales 
suggested ‘* What Our Opportunities Mean.’’ 
The square corner, ‘‘A Turning-Point in 
Jesus’ Life,’”? The yoke suggested ‘* Bear- 

‘ng the Yoke with Jesus,’’ Bessie suggested 
later that she thought ‘* Yoke-bearers ’’ 
would be a good name for our class, so I 
knew she had understood the comparison. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week the girls will write the 
story of this lesson, using the title they pre- 
fer. Read Matthew 12: 1-14 every day. 
Find the origin of the Sabbath (Gen. 2 : 3). 
What did the Sabbath mean to the Jews? 
(Exod. 31: 13), What do the command- 
‘ments teach concerning the Sabbath ? (Exod. 
20: 8-11). What does the Christian have for 
his law for the Sabbath? What was the 
showbread? How could bread represent 
Christ? What is the reason for the ques- 
tion, in verse 10? What shadow is now 
more. frequently apearing in Jésus’ path? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the ‘Golden Thread ”’ 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 
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My Class of Boys 
‘thy ngena ©. Foster 


: 
f 


“- ‘ow,”” I 
and Bethsaida and think’ of ourselve<, right 
own city."’ Thén I pointed out 
how we were favored with all the knowledge 
about Jesus which the cities: of Palestine 
had, but with the accumulated testimony of 
nineteen hundred roars testimony to his 
saving power over human souls, and to his 
love and everlasting ness. If Bethsaida 
was chided for unbelief, where do we come 
inf?’ For, after all, in this day when the gos- 
pel message is given in hundreds 'of pulpits, 
when the printed page so often carries the 
story of Christ, when any one who will may 
hear about salvation at any hour—éven now 
men turn. away and refuse to accept him. 
‘There isn’t a boy here who hasn’t had abun- 
‘dant reason to believe in him ; more reason 
‘| than the people of Capernaum ever had. If 
that boy doesn’t believe—read verse 24. 

We then read over verses 25 to 30, and 


minutes, making clear the more obscure 
pesseges, like verse 25, with the help of Dr. 
iddle. I then asked for adescriptive word 
for each of the two sections read—one word 
for verses 20 to 24 and another for verses 25 to 
Some experimenting followed, and the 
word for the second passage came first from 
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found quiet that followed this story, which 


_pauper, sick and well,. strong. and weak, 


warning. 


looked at that as an entire passage for’a few |’ 





the boys—Invitation. Not so easily did the 


plentiful,” and_}usc pecimens of every 
variety were piled in orderly array. 
Near t . Berry stood a little street urchin, 
the fruit hungrily. His wan, pinched 
owe ph extent craving for we pel, so 
- isplayed aroused the cle 
man’s _ pL thy, and, Scarce figuring 
the cost to himself, he said: ‘* My boy, I’ 
tell you what I’ll do. You can eat all the 
fruit from that stand you want,-and I’ll Pa 
for it, _ Now, pitch in and help yourself!” 
What do you think happened? The boy 
looked at the clergyman oe a few seconds— 
and then, with a leap, landed far out in the 
street, and ran to the pavement on the other 
side, calling back; ‘* t do you take me 
for?’’ Poor boy, it. was too to be 
true! ‘*So,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘.we' treat 
God’s invitation ’’ (vs. 28-30). In the pro- 


: 


struck home, I told of the universality of the 
invitation in verses 28, 29. Millionaire and 


great and small—everybody has a burden. 
And here is One who offers to. take the bur- 
den.. Yes, it’s a universal invitation, and 
takes in you. and me! We closed with an 
earnest prayer that each boy might fully heed 
this great invitation, and might ‘not need the 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Read the lesson so carefully that we 
can study it next Sunday with our Bibles 
closed. 2, From what jesus said, make up 
your own mind as to whatisa right way to use 
the Sabbath. 3. What is meant by ‘‘ show- 
bread’’? 4. Find out what you can about 
the sect of the Pharisees. 


Detroit, MICH. 
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CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


F THE class teviewed last week the 
twelve details of the first four chapters 
of the Gospel, it might take up to-day | 

the six stages already outlined or suggested | 
| of the active ministry of Jesus, namely—(1) | 
| the choice of Capernaum as_ headquarters ; 
| (2) the call of four disciples ; (3) the era of 
| popular preaching; (4) the rise of Pharisaic 
| opposition ; (5) the choice of the Twelve ; 
(6) the mission of the Twelve. | 

Review also the general section of the 
Gospel to which the lesson belongs :—the 
proclamation of the Messianic ministry by 
deed and word (chaps. 4: 17 to 16; 20). It 
has included (1) the teaching about the 
Kingdom which we call the Sermon on the | 
Mount, 5-7; (2) the representative works of | 
healing and power, 8, 9; (3) the expansion 
of the ministry, 10; oe Manes now we are in 
the midst of a fresh su 
be called the hindrances to the development | 
of the ministry, the disappointing side to the | 
experience of esus. Last week we consid- 
ered the doubt to which John gave expres- | 
sion, and the childish unfairness of the re- 
ligious leaders ; to-day we take up the indif- | 
ference of the cities and the superciliousness 
and self-sufficiency of those who thought 
themselves ‘‘ wise.’’ 

Nearly all of the material of our lesson 
to-day is reproduced by the Gospel of Luke 
in 10 : 12-15, 21; 22. In that Gospel it is 
| represented as being spoken after the close | 
| of the Galilean. ministry, when the Seventy 
had-been sent forth. Which seems the more 
natural setting for such words of review as 
these ? 

** Then he began.’’ Not a note of time, 
but of transition. This Gospel is not con- 
cerned about the exact order in which events 
happened. It plans to group related facts, 
The indifference of these-cities was ‘an im- 
pressive fact, when viewed as one of the 
conditions amidst which Jesus had to do his 
work. 

** Began ‘to -upbraid.'’ How should this | 
word be paraphrased in order to express the | 
intention of Jesus? 

Why, we may’ ask ourselves, did Jesus 











‘The Indifference ‘of Wealth and Culture to His Gracious Invitation 
cored, bape (Matt. 11 : 20-30). . 


ivision, which might | - 


pick out these cities for dishonorable men- 
tion? His works of healing and manifesta- 
‘tions: of power had been widespread. Let 
the class suggest the answer. Some will say 
that these were typical. business centers of 
the national life, so full of other interests 
that they paid only passing attention to 
christ. Bruce suggests that Jesus was | 
standing on a hill above Capernaum, and 
mentioned it and the other two towns be- 
cause all three were in plain sight from 
where he stood with his followers. In any | 
case these three ‘‘cities’’ stood for the | 
crowded centers of population. 

It strikingly exhibits‘ our meager knowl- 
edge of the times of Jesus that these three 
cities are mere names. Their sites are dis- 
puted. In those days ‘there were nine 
cities round the Lake, each said to have had 
not less than fifteen thousand’ inhabitants 
. . they formed round the now bare Lake 
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with the big truths of*the Brble put in terms 
they can understand. $3.60 per dozen, not pre- 


paid ; 35 cents single copy, postpaid. 
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an almost unbroken ring of building ’’ (G. A. 
Smith). Chorazin can only be guessed at, 
Capernaum and Bethsaida cogent. in 
location, What is the significance of this 
fact ? 3 

What was their sin, on account of which | 
Jesus denounced them so strongly? Not} 


to his presence, but indifference, callous un- | 
concern. Capernaum, his ‘* own city,’’ privi- | 
leged beyond others, was only hardened to a | 
hopeless carelessness toward any true relig- 


ious uprising. ‘* Self-satisfied complacency | 


| is the deadliest of sins.*’ The very city in | 


which you and I live to-day may deserve as | 
great a rebuke as that giver Capernaum, | 
By what measure is the spiritual condition 
and real valuation of a modern community 
to be estimated? For what must men and | 
women strive in a practical way in order to 
make a hopeful estimate possible ? 

This passage has a message for those so 
immersed. in-business that they will not give 
time tothe religious movements .of their day. 
Which is the worse aspect of this attitude : 
its selfishness or its folly? 

The words.of Jesus concerning these cities 
illustraté the. severity. with which he. could 


| 
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NERTIA is that state of mind and 
body in which we find it a co- 
lossal task to look up a word in the 
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| immorality, apparently not violent opposition | dictionary, to reach across the desk 


for a postage stamp, even to think 
of writing a postal-card. Inertia 


|is a very costly luxury,—so costly 


that it keeps us from seizing some 
excellent opportunities. Inertia 
MAY prevent you from getting, up 
steam enough to answer somé’ of 
the advertisements in this -paper, 
even though they tell of something 
you have wanted for a long while. 
It really isn’t a big task-td send on 
the spot for something here that 
meets your need. ‘Shall inertia 
control ? 
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‘labor and are heavy laden’’? 





kEetinnet Seer preceding page 
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earier | INCREMENT 


a: Whenves ‘fully grasps them,’’ says. Sendey, 


‘has found his way-to the heart of 


"Professor Stalker, on page 187, calls them 


‘Sa yer, a uy, an at 
The frst might be an exy of 


praise. yg ete Whe 


derful i 

does it rein s mele ideahin 
human ! oe eens * the Boner. StS of a} 
pio ‘Chistian conseousn 


It weal pea Christianity the 
broadest possible platform. What little chil= 
dren can understand is open to the world. - 
Verse 27 is called 
among the sayings of. Jesus.’? What does 
Jesus meamby ‘‘all things’’? Not perhaps 
sovereignty, here, as in 28 : 18, but whatever 
is involved in a clear revelation of God to 
man, whatever makes Jesus an adequately 
satisfying means of knowing God. ‘The 
knowl of the Father and the Son is 
** muta perfect, and.exclusive.’’ Jesus 
declares squarely that he is both to and 
to man what no.other one can be. Does 
any claim in the Fourth Gospel go farther ? 

The *‘ gracious invitation ’’ of verses 28, 29 
is another jewel of this Gospel. What yearn- 
ing does it express? Who are ‘‘ those that 
Professor 
Stalker, on page 187, gives one meaning; 
Must not Jesus have.meant all who are con- 
scious of a need, who bear burdens of every 
description ? 

What two conditions did he impose? Is a 
**yoke’’ necessarily burdensome? .‘* What 
is reasonable is restful.’’ 
cease being ‘‘learners’’? Paul implied that 
it had taken him his whole life to learn to be 
content. A blessed fact about a true Chris- 
tian life is that it may be a school always. in 
session, developing gentleness, generosity, 

trustfulness, courage, 
we need for development unto serviceable- 
ness, 

How wonderfully these verses express the 
richness and permanence of the things that 
are worth while 1 The self-satisfied citizens 
{ of Capernaum ‘and Bethsaida were blind to 
the greatest opportunity that éver came to 
men, The cultured Pe th of Judza and 
Galilee were scornfu the simplicity of 
Jesus. They refused to seek the vision of 
God which he proffered, ‘*Acres of dia- 
monds’”’ put to no better use than playthings 
for babies ! 


Books THAT MAY BE USED. 


Denney’s ‘* Jesus and the Gospel?’ (Arm- 
strong), 236-247, and Miller’s ** Devotional 
Hours on Matthew,’’ 114-121 (Westminster 
Press), have exceptionally strong discussions 
of this passage. Robertson’s ** Epochs in 
the Life of Jesus’’ (Scribners), 25-30, ‘dis- 
cusses helpfully being ‘‘ at school with Jesus.’’ 
The notes of Bruce in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek 
Testament,’’ I, 176-180, like those in ‘* With 
Open Face,’’ are singularly illuminative. 
So Garvie’s ‘‘ Studies in Inner Life of Jesus,”’ 
200, 270, 271, 311. Regarding the cities of 
Galilee, note G. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Historical 
Geography,” 447-460. The remarks of the 
One Volume Bible Commentary (p. 665) lead 
me to recommend for its very great useful- 
ness that handy volume (Macmillan). 


DaILy HoME WorRK ON THE NExT LESSON, 


Monday.—Read Matthew 12: 1-8. What 
is the vital reason for our keeping sacred one 
day in seven? 

Tuesday.—Read 1 Samuel 21 : 1-10, the 
incident alluded to in David’s life: Was it 
not their human need that justified Ahimelech 
in condoning a sacrilege ? ; 

Wed: -— Read Exodus 31 : 12-17 for 
the Sabbath law on which the rabbis based 
their own observances. Did the disciples 
really break it ? 

. — Read Isaiah 58 : 13, 14 asa 
protest by a prophet against the unintelligent 
misuse of the Sabbath. 

Friday.— Read Matthew 12: 9-14.. Jesus 
seemed to prefer to regard the Sabbath as a 
new sort of opportunity, a time for helping 
somewhere. 

Saturday.— Read Mark 2 : 23-28, with its 
statement of the broad principle of the case, 
What function does the Sabbath principle 
perform ? 

Ss ~—Read Matthew 12: 


I-14... The 


final action of the Pharisees . betrayed the 


weakness .of their argument. How can we 
properly estimate the worth.of a man? 
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' dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 








tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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Workers’ Questions 
Answered - 








e ow to 
Talk With God,’ by A Veteran Pastor (The 
Sunday School Times Co. ‘50 cents), and give 
to these?. I know of ranace xs Spee ears 


ing and stud these . -A continua-- 
tion of the seid " Poem a Faerie Pastor’s 
_Prayers,’’ is. found in each issue of The Sun- 
day School Times. In addition to the per- 
< sonal work above mentioned,.if you can group 
prayer-meetings I am sure such would be of 
greathelp. If you have any group or neigh- 
borhood: ‘classes, such meetings for prayer 
and testimony would not be at all difficult to 


‘| aitfange. 


, to. have a, good .old-fashioned -s 





What is the: best way to turn a “4 first term ” 
winter Home mt into a‘ first term 
for twenty years ” schoolhouse Sunday-school ? 

‘Good for the ‘first termers **4:. ‘They have 
‘Been doirig well iow’ as*individwal students, 
and the next step is for them to.get acquainted 

_with gach other as fejlow-students, so should 
‘say thatthe best-way to bring this about a 
ial at ithe 
schoolhouse: ie @ goed bright pro-' 
gram, ysing as jnany of the membérs as you 
can, and if possible import:a good speaker 


“whe tnderstands ‘very thoroughly “the jwork. 


of the Homé Depaftmént. arid is.cognizant 
of your plans for the future. Make it an ob- 
ject to establish a hearty spirit of schoo] loyalty, 
and.devise some plan for regular attendance. 
I’ ‘know. from. experience. how, difficult it is 
going to’be to get the ‘boys and girls who 
may come in from irreligious families to at- 
tend the regular sessions of the school, for 
with summer visitors, boarders, and the fish- 
ing and hunting, and perhaps natural inclina- 
tion and parental advice tending away from 
the school attendance, some strong incentwé 
must be given to help them till the school 
spirit gets hold of them. Plan for an * at- 
tendance contest ’’ similar to the membership 
contests, perhaps, or something that will 
hold,—and please, when you find that 
‘* soniething,’’ send it to us ‘to pass on to 
others, 





MAINE.—Please tell me How the Visitor 
can strengthen the church in her calls upon 
the members who may be indifferent to every- 
thing pertaining to.the church. So many say 
that they do not care for the denomination of 
the church, when there is but the one church in 
the place.— Miss H. : 

It is indeed unfortunate when such a.con- 
dition of affairs occurs, but if the pastor of 
the church is wise and itis deemed best to 
keep the church strictly denominational, he 
will avoid the doctrinal sermons and by use- 
ing the greatest tact keep the denominational 
line out of sight as much as. possible, and 
make the Christian part uppermost; I 
would: that Christian churches might be 
established in these small towns where any 
recognized member of any evangelical de- 
nomination might be welcomed into mem- 
bership. 

in these homes where indifference is mani- 
fested to the church because of the denomi- 
nation it is always best to try first to-center 
the interest on some tangible thing about the 
church that is interesting every one ; it may 
be something new for it—some alteration 
that ought to be made to make it fit the 
needs better, sqmething that can, be talked 
over and opinions expressed that. will tend 
to: 1,-make the people talk about it; 2; get 


pall 


(A True Story) 7 

By Annie Louise Berray 

| 4 ] DON’T want to in the 
mother,’’? _ whined bert. I’m 
‘ ee Som ee See ay ee 
es 3 Jncle Jim broke in ao suddenly 
that Robert jumped, ‘‘Do you want me to 

tell a true 


a’surprise, Uncle’s Jim’s stories usually came 
at bedtime or when Robert had been par- 


_| ticularly 


_ it's po Kobi Asha,”’ Uncle Jim began. 

Uncle Jim had just started to go to the post- 

office and he did not even sitdown. Hestood 

— with his gloves half on and his hat in his 
d 


** This doesn’t sound like a true story,’’ he 
went on, “‘ but it really happened out at the 
ranch last spring.’’ 

Robert knew that meant a California story 
about the wonderful ranch Uncle Jim owned, 
where there were acres and acres of straw- 
berries. Robert knew that Kobi Asha must 
be one of the Japanese laborers, who helped 
pick the strawberries.. He had seen many 
pictures of the queer little brown men work- 
ing, among the.,plants. el ° 

**Kobi Asha,’’ continued Uncle ji, 
** liyed in one..of the smal] buildings I had put 
ep for the Japs. His mother lived with him. 
She was tiny brown. woman. with a, name 
too long to remember, It meant Morning 
Glory,. Kobi Asha worshiped his mother. 
| He. planted, wistaria by the door and had all 
sorts of Japanese plants growing in the little 
garden, so that she shouldn’t feel homesick. 
One day I saw that Kobi Asha looked very 
sad, When I asked him what the matter was 
he said: 

** ¢ Muda seek.’ 

*** It’s too bad your mother is sick;’ I an- 
swered, ‘Shan’t I send the doctor: to: see 
her?’ 

**I go ask,’ he said. 
utes he was back. 
docta,’ he said. 

‘* The next day she was worse, and I told 
Kebi Asha he:need not work... I went to the 
| house about noon. Kobi Asha saw me and 
came out. 

***She ver’ seek,’ he said. 
see Chinee docta in Los Anglee.’ 

**Los Angeles is six miles from the 
ranch. It takes about fifteen- minutes to go 
by electric car. I told Kobi Asha to take his 
mother. He shook his head. ‘She no like 
him car,’ he answered. 

***Hitch up and take her in the buggy, 
then,’ I said. : . 

***T go see,’ he answered, but he came 
right back. 

***She no like him buggy,’ he answered. 

‘*She was just sick enough to be unreason- 
able. She was afraid of street-cars and car- 
riages when she was well, and when she was 
“ they seemed more dreadful than ever to 
her: 

**‘T fix him—I know,’ Kobi Asha said, af- 
tera moment. He went into the house and 
I waited to see what would happen. ! 

** You never could guess. Outof the house 
he came, With his little mother Morning Glory 
on his back. 

*** You’re not going to carry her,’ I ex- 
claimed. He gave me a laugh anda nod and 
started gaily toward Los Angeles. 

**T didn’t believe he could doit, but he did, 
Carried her there and carried her back. The 
next time I saw her she was well and happy.’”’ 

Robert stood looking rather uncomfortable 
while Uncle Jim finished putting on his gloves; 
then he started for theb ck door. When his 
mother came into ‘the kitchen a little later 
she found the wood-box full. 
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per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

One, free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will peaeed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
separate addresses or in a pack- 


One copy, or any number of 
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This brilliant man walks ap and down — 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. ‘ 
It lights the beat and goes to show | 
That nauglit can beat SAPOLIO 


A house r’s attention is in- 
{stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

‘ood erie No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be; if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 








will save you from this reproach. 











SPLENDID’ PAY — EVENING- WORK 


* cent commission paid on bills 
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were trained to be professionals, anti how they started 
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in every community, and the ety to to 59 per cent, 
is tod in detail in our book Pointers,’’ sent 
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4 ning when on earth ? 


‘The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 









Sunday, April 24, 1910. 
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Week 

‘ (John 10 
4-18). r 

In Tus. —The propia antouncentent (Isa. 


Wed: +6, At dis for all (John 3 = 14-18). 
‘TrHUR!—Drawn by: love (Hos. 11 :.1-4).' 
Fri. —Love sntdingsharpanlty (Egh, 2 :t1- 


Dally heated for. 
| Mon. ite broad* 


19). 
“SAT. —' The’ énd-one family (Eph. 3 : 14-21), 











What were Christ’ s methods of soul-win- 


How may we help him to win the world? 
. What hindrances are in the way? 


O WIN the world we must study the 
world’s problem and needs and seek 
to apply_the help which the . Christian 

spirit alone enables men to give at the cen- 

tral points. 


One of. the first things to do is to save bays 
and girls. Ifthey are won to good and use- 
ful lives, to Christ, as boys and girls, they 
will stay won and will be numbered. among 
the winning forces. If we lose our boys and 
girls we shall have hard work to win 
them back again. Better save them at the 
start. 
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When. they do go away, and with all who 
are lost to their right place and right work, 
the Christian spirit must step in to do al} that | 
can be done for them. Our prison associa- | 
tions are organized for such service. One of, 
the oldest y, them states its objects as follow S.2 
4 ihe tio ciety against crime, 

tk aa h Of the bP nat 
Protection for preel unjustly accused. 


‘ohne in prisons and prisén disci- 
ine. 


loyiment,, 1d when flecésditty! food, 
“ale “ahd an for Ulscharped p 2A ty 
Nesssiaer aid for prisoners’ familtes. 
Supervision of thdse on probation and parole. 
Needed legislation and the correction of 
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abusés in otir penal system. 





making that will be a revelation to y 
THE AM BRC AR COLLECTION. SERVICE 
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Rosy Color 


Produced by Postum 


‘* When a person rises from each meal | 


with a ringing in the ears and a general 
sense of nervousness, it is a conimon 
habit to charge it to a deranged stomach. 

‘‘T found it was caused from drinking 
coffee, which I never suspected for along | 
time, but found by leaving off coffee that 
the disagreeable feelings went away. 

**T was brought to think of the subject 
by getting some Postum and this brought 
me out of trouble, 

‘‘It is a most appetizing and invigor- 
ating beverage and has been of such great 
benefit to me that I naturally speak of it 
from time to time as opportunity offers, 

“ A lady friend complained to me that 
she had tried Postum, but it did not taste 
good. In reply to my question she said 
she guessed she-boiled it about ten min- 
utes.. I advised her to follow directions 
and know that she boiled it fifteen or 


twenty minutes, and she would have 
something worth talkingabout. A short 
time ago I heard one of her children say 


that they were drinking Postum now-a- 
days, so I ‘judge she succeeded in mak- 
ing it good, which is by no means a dif- 
ficult ‘task. 

‘The son of one of my friends was 
formerly a pale lad, but since he has 
been drinking Postum, has a fine color, 
There is plénty of evidence that Postum 
actually does ‘make red blood,’ as the | 
famous trade-mark says. 

Read ‘* The Road to Wellville,” found | 
n pkgs. .‘* There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears frem time to timc. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 


Christ won men when he was here by 
| caring for them. Love is the great. winning 
ss power. People saw that he loved them and 
| he persuaded them that God loved them. 
| zest made them better men. It cleansed 

their hearts. Ifa man believes that no one 
cares for him, he is lost. 

But men require justice as well as love. 
The love that does not give them justice can- 
not reach them. There are wrongs in so- 
ciety. When the world is won these wrongs 
will be gone. The process of winning the 
| world is the process of winning its individual 
hearts, but also of removing all social and 
economic wrongs. The Kingde=z of God is 
righteousness as well as peace, 


Men must be won by trust. Jesus saw 
men not only as they were but 2s they might 
become, and he encouraged them to believe 
that by his grace they could realize the bet- 
ter selves which his eyes saw jn them. In 
every man there is a better self, capable 
of being called’ out and made the real 
self, Even if we do not believe that 
the -better- self is there; though buried and 
covered over, nevertheless we have to admit 
that there is a soil where the better self can 
be rooted. Whois it that isto be won? Is 
there nothing there to be won? When God 
says, .‘‘ My son, give: me thine heart,’? or 
when*Christ'says, ** If any man will ‘open the 
| door [of his heart] I will come in,’ is there 
no heart.to. be -given. or. to be opened ? 
What God.séeks is the mag who now is that 
he may ‘make him a better man, that he may 
| bring out of him the manhood that is God’s 
original parpose for him. 
| . And it is the world that is to be won; not 
| Germany, France, Great Britain or the 

United States..but the world, It was the 
| world that God loved. And as one has said, 
*¢ He is still true to his first love ’’—not a 
race, not a nation, but the world, And the 
world is to be won by men and women go- 
ing to it in love with the Gospel now. 
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}-full particu- - 


| For $... Before are an hour dlder, write us about the 
am month income. | Monthly Income Policy. , 
Wie 2. lacie The Pr r ude wttat Insurance~ Compa 
Address f ‘ America 


; Oecupa tiom. 





Could They Keep 
the Home? 


‘They Could, 
if you will arrange 
“now to have your 
. your. death, a 
Regular 
Monthly 
Income 
_ as long as she lives. 


The Prudential 
Monthly Income Policy 
provides a fixed, guaranteed, monthly income for your 


“wife and: family. The ‘apeength of the ' Prudential is 
back of this plan. 









Send for 


Jars and cost, 


sihhpainna ei nulla by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
: Prest. 





TUPMIMIIDD «. eicticcusénncneasesccpens NEWARK, N. j. 
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Home Office, ©#; 
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The Prudential Monthl psome Polic 
policy, icy, atid if everything else should fai 
ailing source of support. 
the son, or other a has. ever been devised, that.is so perfect in all its features. 
out coupon and mail nuw 


is the widow's policy, the home policy, the family 
it comes to the rescue and gives to the widow a never. 
Nocplan for the support and protection of the widow, the daughter, 
Fill 








ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


KING JAMES VERSION Matt. 6: 34 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


34 Take. therefore no: thought: for the | 34. Be not. therefore’ anxious for the 
morrow:: for the-morrow shall take thought | morrow: for the morrow will be anxious 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the | for itself. Sufficient unto the day is the 
day is the evil thereof. evil thereof. 





Edited by 
American Revision 
Com thittee 


HE AMERICAN 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


** The transiation of thle odttinn fe more sesarate See 

; that of any other.’’— J. Wilbur Chapman, 0.0. 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the pains Standard, or write for free booklet to 
Pricer, THOMAS. NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 
$5c to $20 Publishers for the Americas Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 
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the 500 other varieties of NECCO SWEETS. 


cleanliness: :.;:Always sold: under the -NECCO seal. 













Or if some other kind is preferred, you will find: it among 


Made where every condition is conducive to purity and 
Say 
*“NECCO”’ and you:can’t:go wrong. : At all leading dealers. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 





